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Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  and  that  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  University  for  the  current  year. 
These  reports  have  a  single  purpose,  to  acquaint  you, 
and  through  you,  the  citizens  of  the  entire  State  with 
the  condition  of  the  University.  Like  all  reports,  they 
have  their  limitations.  A  public  institution,  coexistent 
with  the  State,  and  with  a  history  of  service  to  its  peo- 
ple, cannot  be  described  in  a  single  pamphlet.  Further- 
more, any  description  is  of  the  form  and  not  the  sub- 
stance. The  real  University,  within  the  State,  and  of 
the  State,  is  a  living  organism,  and  can  no  more  be 
tabulated  than  can  any  other  form  of  life.  It  is  our  , 
privilege  to  present  to  your  consideration  some  of  the 
external  conditions  which  help  or  hinder  the  finer  life 
which  is  expressed  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 

During  the  year,  the  University  has  lost  the  active  trustees 
services  of  some  of  its  truest  friends.  Two  members  of 
your  Board  have  died,  Major  Henry  A.  London,  A.B., 
1865,  and  Captain  Donald  F.  Eay,  A.B.,  1909.  The 
notice  of  the  death  of  Major  London  was  brought  to 
your  atention  at  the  January  meeting  of  your  Board, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  in  honor  of  his  memory. 
He  was  a  trustee  for  eighteen  years,  and  brought  to  the 
University  the  same  fine  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  State.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  University, 
and  his  cordial  and  sympathetic  association  with  the 
Faculty  made  him  universally  loved.   He  was  a  gentle- 
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man  of  the  old  South,  and  exemplified  its  splendid  vir- 
tues. Captain  Ray  was  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  your  Board,  who,  as  a  young  lawyer,  left  his  office 
to  enter  his  country's  service.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
first  officers'  training  camp  at  Tort  Oglethorpe,  and  so 
demonstrated  his  abilities  that  he  was  subsequently  com- 
missioned with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  preparing 
for  larger  duties  when,  on  July  6th,  he  died  from  sun- 
stroke. He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Alumni 
Loyalty  Fund,  and  was  vitally  interested  in  this  work. 
He  has  been  an  active  friend  of  the  University  and 
enthusiastic  in  its  support  since  he  first  entered  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  We  place  his  name  upon  the  honor 
roll  of  those  who  died  for  principles  more  sacred  than 
life. 

president  On  October  26,  1918,  not  only  the  University  com- 
G  rah  am  ^"  mur,ity,  but  the  entire  State  and  Nation  were  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  President 
Edward  K.  Graham.  He  entered  the  University  as  a 
student  in  1894,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
interval,  he  was  in  its  service  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
During  this  period  he  held  the  positions  of  Librarian, 
Instructor  in  English,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
Professor  of  English,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  President.  In  each  of  these  places  of  trust 
he  exemplified  the  highest  type  of  service,  and  won  the 
unqualified  cooperation  of  his  co-laborers.  Coming  to 
the  Presidency  in  1914,  he  recognized  the  value  of  the 
service  of  his  predecessors,  and  on  this  solid  foundation 
he  began  the  work  of  a  great  administration.  With 
rare  executive  ability,  with  a  broad  and  clear-sighted 
vision,  with  confident  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  his 
native  State,  he  brought  the  University  to  a  command- 
ing position  of  power  and  influence.  In  the  attainment 
of  this  fine  result  there  were  many  agencies,  but  two 
achievements  of  his  stand  out  with  clearness  and  dis- 
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tinction,  and  give  evidence  of  his  educational  statesman- 
ship. He  extended  the  scope  of  University  instruction 
and  made  the  people  of  the  State  a  real  part  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  he  brought  to  student  life  on  the  campus 
a  spiritual  conception  of  man's  relation  to  man,  which 
challenged  and  stimulated  the  best  impulses  of  youth. 
Under  such  leadership  the  University  grew  in  the 
thought  and  esteem  of  men.  So  distinguished  a  service 
could  not  fail  of  recognition  abroad.  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  member  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  a  trustee  of 
the  American  University  Union  in  Europe,  a  member 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  Director  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  for  the  Southeastern  Division  of 
the  United  States.  These  honors  and  duties  came  to 
him  unsought,  and  not  only  the  University,  but  the  en- 
tire State,  treasures  them  as  eloquent  witnesses  to  his 
splendid  ability. 

But  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his  students,  to  the  alumni 
and  to  the  trustees,  his  going  away  means  personal  loss. 
We  shall  miss  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and,  also,  we 
shall  miss  the  charm  of  his  personality;  we  shall  miss 
the  genius  of  his  leadership  and,  also,  we  shall  miss 
the  kindness  of  his  heart;  we  shall  miss  the  strength 
of  his  scholarship  and,  also,  we  shall  miss  the  fidelity 
of  a  friend.  The  lives  of  University  boys  all  over  this 
globe  are  enriched  by  his  vision  and  hope  for  them,  and 
in  their  hearts  resides  his  immortality. 

The  University  also  mourns  the  loss  of  Dr.  Joseph  dr.  j.  h. 
Henry  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Admin- J0HNSTC 
istration,  and  First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army.  He  was 
an  alumnus  of  the  University,  class  of  1910,  A.M., 
1914,  and  received  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  1916.  Entering  at  once  upon  his  duties  in  the 
School  of  Education,  he  was  rapidly  winning  a  high 
place  among  the  state's  scholars  and  teachers.    At  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war  he  offered  his  services  to  his  coun- 
try, and  died  in  its  defense.  His  Commanding  Officer 
says  of  him:  "Lieutenant  Johnston  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy 
and  in  the  enemy's  territory.  He  was  shot  from  a  con- 
cealed enemy  position  while  on  a  patrol  to  gain  contact 
with  the  enemy,  as  ordered  by  higher  authority,  and 
died  within  a  few  minutes  in  the  arms  of  two  of  his 
own  men  who  stayed  with  him  to  the  end." 

"With  Dr.  Johnston,  I  wish  to  invite  your  thoughts 
in  loving  remembrance  to  the  brave  sons  of  the  Univer- 
sity who,  with  gallant  spirit,  have  given  their  all  for 
freedom  and  humanity,  and  who  have  immortalized  the 
ideals  of  their  country.  Our  records,  necessarily  incom- 
plete, show  that  thirty-four  Carolina  men  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  Their  life  and  death  remain  a 
heritage  to  us  and  to  our  children,  and  it  is  our  high 
privilege  to  preserve  for  future  generations  the  spirit 
of  their  devotion  and  the  heroism  of  their  service. 

May  I  record  here  in  permanent  form  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  University  for  the  service  of  one  who  was 
not  officially  connected  with  it?  Soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term,  in  common  with  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  we  were  afflicted  with  an  epidemic  of 
influenza.  When  our  Medical  Faculty  had  suspended 
their  classes  and  were  laboring  night  and  day  to  stay 
the  disease,  Miss  Bessie  C.  Roper,  a  trained  nurse  of 
the  town  of  Chapel  Hill,  volunteered  her  services.  It 
is  a  remarkable  comment  on  her  skill  that  all  of  her 
patients  finally  recovered,  but  in  the  effort,  she  con- 
tracted the  disease  and  "paid  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion."  Her  heroic  self-sacrifice  enriches  and  en- 
nobles the  University  records  and  she  deserves  a  per- 
manent place  among  the  benefactors  of  the  institution. 
1  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  has  been  a  great  experiment 
in  higher  education.    Since  the  entry  of  the  United 
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States  into  the  great  war,  every  resource  and  energy 
of  the  institution  have  been  consecrated  to  the  winning 
of  the  struggle.  Not  only  have  more  than  2,200  of  its 
sons  been  enlisted  in  the  service  and  sixteen  of  its 
faculty  left  the  classroom,  but  every  course  and  every 
lecture  has  held,  as  an  immediate  object,  the  making  of 
efficient  men  and  soldiers.  When  the  War  Department 
proposed  to  make  out  of  the  colleges  centers  for  the 
military  and  intellectual  training  of  soldiers,  the  Uni- 
versity gladly  embraced  the  opportunity.  This  was 
effected  through  the  organization  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps.  Registrants  of  September  12,  1918, 
were  offered  voluntary  induction  in  the  college  of  their 
choice,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  private,  and  were 
given  a  schedule  of  military  and  academic  instruction. 
To  this  extent  the  University  became  a  military  camp, 
and  the  final  authority  rested  with  the  officers  repre- 
senting the  War  Department.  From  an  academic  point 
of  view  this  was  no  easy  transition.  It  meant  in  a  very 
few  days  a  complete  rearrangement  of  existing  curri- 
cula, the  introduction  of  new  courses  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  men  by  age  rather  than  by  previous  training. 
Added  to  this  was  the  possibility  of  a  difference  of  view- 
point between  the  military  and  the  college  authorities. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  friction  from  this  last  source 
did  not  exist  at  the  University,  owing  largely  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Commanding  Officer, 
Captain  Charles  C.  Helmer.  Under  this  double  ar- 
rangement the  student's  time  was  completely  occupied 
and  his  interest  was  maintained  so  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinued. After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  interest  in  military 
studies  and  in  military  training.  The  War  Depart- 
ment ordered  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  de- 
mobilized December  1st  to  December  21st. 

The  life  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was 
too  short  for  impartial  estimate  as  to  the  results  it  ob- 
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tained,  or  as  to  the  efficiency  it  might  have  produced. 
But  it  should  be  said  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  America  that,  in  the  crisis,  there 
was  no  adjustment  too  radical  for  them  to  make  and  no 
tradition  too  sacred  for  them  to  shatter  if,  by  any 
means,  they  might  contribute  their  part  to  the  common 
cause.  This  was  alike  their  duty  and  their  opportunity, 
and  the  response  warrants  the  leadership  entrusted  to 
them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that 
the  colleges  did  not  gain  by  this  experiment.  If  the 
man-power  bill  bad  been  passed  without  the  enlightened 
provision  for  training  the  soldiers,  the  attendance  at 
colleges  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
many  would  have  been  forced  to  close.  But  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  the  spirit  in  which  the  educational  insti- 
tutions met  the  situation.  !N"ot  only  did  they  make 
many  radical  changes,  but  they  came  to  their  task  in 
the  fine  spirit  of  self-examination,  to  learn,  if  they 
could,  by  scientific  experiment,  a  better  method  than 
they  had  known.  The  arrangement  of  schedules  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  the  intensification  of  courses,  the  com- 
plete utilization  of  educational  plants  are  subjects  now 
being  discussed  by  faculties  over  the  entire  continent. 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  careful  report  of  this 
work  by  the  Director,  Prof.  P.  H.  Daggett,  together 
with  his  conclusions  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  future 
work  of  the  University. 

Out  of  this  experience  arise  many  questions  which 
demand  the  consideration  of  all  citizens  interested  in 
the  efficient  management  of  our  educational  institutions. 
I  shall  mention  the  two  most  frequently  asked :  have  we, 
in  the  past,  realized  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  may 
be  done  in  college  by  intensive  application  in  a  com- 
pletely filled  schedule?  Have  extra-curriculum  activi- 
ties had  undue  emphasis  in  the  minds  of  both  students 
and  faculty?  These  questions  clearly  differentiate  the 
work  of  the  past  quarter  from  the  normal  University 
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schedule.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  clear  that  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  studies  for  student  and  instruc- 
tor is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
effective  results.  ]STo  shrewd  manipulation  of  schedules 
can  replace  the  necessary  application  required  for  sound 
scholarship.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
great  work  of  a  teacher,  and  the  great  work  of  an  insti- 
tution is  not  to  superimpose  a  task  upon  a  student,  but 
to  enable  him  to  discover  his  interest  in  some  subject. 
When  our  instruction  produces  that  fine  quality  within 
a  student  which  causes  him  to  desire  more  knowledge 
than  is  taught  in  the  classroom,  schedules  become  of 
secondary  importance.  A  student  with  a  keen  interest 
in  one  course  of  study  will  work  harder  and  produce 
a  better  scholar  than  one  with  many  courses  who  only 
performs  the  tasks  assigned  to  him.  The  suggestion 
of  heavier  college  schedules  finds  its  vital  answer  in  the 
quality  of  college  instruction. 

The  second  question  is  not  a  new  one.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  settle  it  here.  I  may  say  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity the  suspension  of  the  fraternities,  the  partial 
inaction  of  the  literary  societies,  the  absence  of  the 
county  club  organizations,  the  silence  of  the  glee  club 
and  the  dramatic  club  have  made  me  feel  that  some- 
thing important  was  lacking.  These  agencies,  rightly 
directed,  stir  the  emotions  of  men  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  college  life.  Any  just  adverse  criti- 
cism lies  not  in  their  use,  but  in  their  abuse.     |  > 

The  University  will  offer  military  instruction  in  reserve 
the  future  on  a  voluntary  basis.   By  vote  of  the  Faculty,  Jraimng 
the  "War  Department  has  been  asked  to  continue  here  corps 
a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.    By  the 
proposed  arrangement  the  institution  agrees  to  main- 
tain a  two  years'  course  of  military  training  (minimum 
three  hours  per  week)  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation 
on  the  part  of  such  students  (not  less  than  100)  as  vol- 
untarily join  the  R.  O.  T.  C.    The  government  details 
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an  officer,  who  serves  as  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics;  supplies  uniforms  and  other  equipment; 
maintains  summer  camps  at  which  members  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  receive  transportation  and  subsistence; 
pays  commutation  of  subsistence  to  members  who  have 
taken  two  or  more  years  work  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. ;  and 
commissions  in  the  Reserve  Corps  a  limited  number  of 
qualified  men  who  complete  advanced  training. 

The  report  of  the  registrar  shows  that  of  the  faculty, 
students  and  alumni,  more  than  2,250  have  entered 
some  branch  of  the  service.  In  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  information,  their  distribution  is  as 
follows : 

Army. — Brigadier  Generals,  3 ;  Colonels,  9  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Colonels,  4;  Majors,  24;  Captains,  74;  First  Lieu- 
tenants, 130;  Second  Lieutenants,  380;  Chaplains,  4. 

Navy. — Lieutenant  Commanders,  4;  Paymasters,  11; 
Lieutenants,  6;  Junior  Lieutenant,  1;  Ensigns,  16; 
Chaplains,  2 ;  enlisted,  101. 

Medical  Corps. — Colonel,  1 ;  Lieutenant  Colonels, 
3;  Majors,  10;  Captains,  18;  First  Lieutenants,  144; 
Naval  Lieutenants,  35. 

Aviation. — All  ranks,  81. 

Noncommissioned  officers  and  privates,  450 ;  wireless 
operators,  4;  hospital  service,  31;  ambulance,  12; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  12;  other  branches,  6;  in  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  (excluding  those  counted  above), 
664. 

Conditions  during  the  year  have  made  necessary  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Faculty.  Dr.  J.  B.  Bullitt,  Profes- 
sor of  Histology  and  Pathology;  R.  H.  Thornton,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  English;  H.  M.  Dargan,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English;  E.  R.  Rankin,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Extension;  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  In- 
structor in  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology,  and  N.  A. 
Reasoner,  Instructor  in  Botany,  have  entered  military 
service,  and  leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 
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Captain  J.  Stuart  Allen,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Director  of  Military  Tactics,  resigned  De- 
cember 1st.  Before  coming  to  the  University,  Captain 
Allen  was  a  member  of  the  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian 
Light  Infantry,  and  in  this  capacity  he  had  seen  ex- 
tended service  in  France.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  he  came  to  the  University  in 
the  fall  of  1917,  and  began  the  difficult  task  of  organiz- 
ing an  efficient  military  unit  on  an  entirely  voluntary 
basis.  There  had  been  loyal  effort  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  prior  to  this,  but  to  him  came  the 
responsibility  of  vitalizing  this  instruction.  "With  a 
rich  military  experience,  and  with  the  rare  art  of  a 
leader,  he  transferred  his  enthusiasm  to  the  student 
body  to  the  degree  that  military  training,  with  its  irk- 
some details,  became  the  most  popular  course  in  college. 
Students  enjoyed  the  work  because  of  the  personality  of 
their  leader,  and  so  thorough  was  the  instruction  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  candidates  for  officers'  training 
camps  were  invited  from  this  voluntary  unit  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Captain  Allen  also  rendered  distinguished  service 
throughout  the  entire  State.  In  Liberty  Loan  drives 
and  in  Ped  Cross  campaigns  he  brought  a  message  that 
was  real,  and  an  appeal  that  was  unique.  To  this 
opportunity  he  gave  himself  gladly,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  will  gratefully  remember  the  fine  spirit  he 
displayed.  The  University  regrets  to  lose  his  service, 
but  it  gathers  comfort  in  the  fine  consciousness  that  he 
has  enriched  its  life  and  made  more  real  its  purposes. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made:  P.  H. 
Koch.  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature:  J.  H.  Mus- 
tard, Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering;  J.  E.  Lear, 
Professor  of  Engineering  Science:  E.  R.  Page.  Profes- 
sor of  Applied  Electricity:  H.  M.  Staab,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French ;  TV.  M.  Coppridge.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Pathology;  J.  T.  Dobbins,  Assistant  Professor 
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of  Chemistry;  C.  D.  Beers,  Instructor  in  Botany;  D.  B. 
Cobb,  Assistant  in  Anatomy;  H.  T.  Davis,  Assistant 
in  Geology.  These  appointments,  with  the  exception 
of  Professor  Koch,  were  made  after  the  opening  of  the 
fall  quarter,  in  order  to  perform  effectively  the  work 
required  by  the  War  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have 
left  for  active  service,  those  who  remained  have  per- 
formed an  important  military  work.  Dr.  J.  G.  deBoul- 
hac  Hamilton  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Director  of  the,  War  Issues  Course 
for  the  fourth  district.  After  the  death  of  President 
Graham,  Professor  P.  H.  Daggett  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  become  District  Educational  Director  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Dr.  F.  P.  Yenable  was 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service.  Dr.  J.  M.  Bell  was  appointed  chemist  in 
the  Dispersoid  Division  of  the  American  University  Ex- 
periment Station,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Wm.  DeB. 
MacRTider  was  called  as  expert  in  Pharmacology  at  the 
Experiment  Station,  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  connection 
with  gases  in  offensive  warfare.  Professor  E.  C.  Bran- 
son, Dr.  Collier  Cobb,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams  were  in- 
vited to  assist  in  reconstruction  work  in  France.  The 
Bureau  of  Extension  has  been  largely  occupied  in  war 
information,  and  every  member  of  the  Faculty  has  stood 
ready  to  assist  in  any  campaign  for  national  aid.  1 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  list  of  publications  and 
addresses  by  the  Faculty.  This,  with  the  above,  shows 
not  the  full  work  of  the  Faculty,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  Faculty  towards  its  complete  task.  No  institu- 
tion can  rise  above  the  level  of  productive  scholarship 
maintained  by  its  teaching  staff.  The  main  concern  of 
the  University  is  to  gather  a  group  of  inspiring  teach- 
ers whose  personality  transcends  the  classroom  or  labo- 
ratory, and  whose  vitality  kindles  enthusiasm  in  the 
student.   This  fine  quality  of  instruction  is  not  attained 
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by  mechanical  rule  or  formula.  There  are  those  who 
bring  a  freshness  and  richness  to  teaching  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truth,  by  investigation  and  research  in 
untried  fields,  where  a  distinct  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge is  made.  There  are  those  whose  power  lies  in  the 
ability  to  vitalize  knowledge  by  relating  it  to  the  life 
of  the  student  and  to  influence  his  thought  processes 
for  high  scholarship  and  sound  thinking.  These  are 
not  essentially  different,  but  they  represent  varying 
emphasis  in  the  work  of  an  institution.  The  value  of 
each  should  be  clearly  recognized,  and  it  should  not  be 
expected  that  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  do  the 
same  thing,  but  it  should  be  insisted  that  each  member 
contribute  something  real  and  distinctive  to  the  schol- 
arly life  of  the  institution. 

]N"ot  only  should  the  University  maintain  a  high  universit 

•  ...  .  POLICY 

standard  of  instruction  and  investigation,  but  it  should 
be  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire State.  It  is  clearly  the  function  of  a  state  institu- 
tion to  initiate  agencies  for  progress,  and  by  intelligent 
foresight  to  study  the  development  processes  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  assist  them  to  full  growth.  If  ad- 
vance may  be  made  in  material  resources,  in  commerce, 
in  industry,  in  government,  in  education,  in  social 
service,  or  public  health,  the  University  would  seek  to 
contribute  its  part,  not  with  any  purpose  of  self-ad- 
vancement, but  as  an  intelligent  instrument  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  State.  This  conception  of  a  university 
sets  no  limit  to  its  usefulness,  and  permits  the  State  to 
say  what  kind  of  University  it  desires.  If  educational 
institutions  are  regarded  as  objects  to  be  supported, 
their  activity  is  circumscribed;  if  they  are  regarded  as 
opportunities  for  investment,  their  service  is  as  wide 
and  full  as  the  State  asks. 

North  Carolina  faces  a  future  of  large  possibilities. 
What  shall  be  achieved  depends  upon  the  terms  in  which 
she  thinks  of  herself.    Consecrated  to  the  task  of  war, 
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she  has  learned  some  valuable  lessons.  The  sympathies 
of  her  people  have  been  made  national  and  inter- 
national. Her  sons  have  fought  in  a  great  cause  and 
her  citizens  at  home  have  dared  to  do  the  heroic  and 
seemingly  impossible.  And  they  have  gone  over  the 
top.  Shall  the  same  spirit  still  animate  her  people? 
Shall  North  Carolina  in  peace  and  reconstruction  at- 
tempt large  achievement?  Already  within  her  borders 
private  organizations  and  institutions  for  great  good 
are  thinking  in  large  and  productive  units.  Shall  the 
State  institutions  have  a  vision  less  broad  or  a  faith 
less  confident? 

The  answer  of  the  University  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. Reflecting  the  spirit  of  a  democracy  which 
has  registered  its  approval  of  schools  by  100,000  ma- 
jority, it  would  join  every  other  helpful  agency  in  dar- 
ing to  render  a  larger  service.  It  would  ask  nothing 
for  itself  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  work  of  educa- 
tion is  large  enough  and  important  enough  to  command 
the  highest  skill  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and 
this  greater  effort  must  be  in  cooperation  and  not  in 
competition.  By  increasing  educational  resources,  by 
intensifying  work  already  existing,  the  State  may  ex- 
pect from  her  educational  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  an  impetus  hitherto  unknown. 
SCHOOL  of  The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Faculty  has  con- 
commerce  sidered  with  great  care  the  means  by  which  the  Uni- 
versity would  seek  immediately  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness, and  I  respectfully  invite  your  interested  attention 
to  their  conclusions.  Many  young  men  and  women  of 
North  Carolina  expect  to  enter  business  careers,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  a  scientific  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  business  administration  will 
prove  helpful  to  them  and  beneficial  to  their  employers. 
There  is  no  thought  except  such  a  study  of  fundamental 
principles  as  will  command  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  the  business  men  of  the  State.    In  a  western  uni- 
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versity  the  business  men  of  a  neighboring  city  proved 
their  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  a  school  by  pri- 
vately subscribing  to  its  support.  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  City,  in  its  own  field,  conducts 
business  courses  for  its  foreign  and  domestic  service. 
A  limited  number  of  our  students  are  admitted  to  this, 
but  it  is  a  high  college  honor,  and  many  are  denied  the 
privilege.  Our  Department  of  Economics  has  done  all 
that  a  single  department  can  do,  and  its  work  serves  as 
a  nucleus  about  which  we  can  build.  In  the  fields  of 
public  utilities,  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  money  and 
banking,  finance,  salesmanship,  commercial  law,  trans- 
portation, advertising,  accounting,  and  insurance,  there 
appears  a  large  opportunity  for  the  talent  of  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  State,  if  only  the  Uni- 
versity will  lead  the  way.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  of  which  Secretaries  Houston,  Red- 
field,  and  Wilson,  and  Commissioner  Claxton  are  mem- 
bers, issued  during  the  month  in  which  the  armistice 
was  signed  the  following  significant  statement:  "Re- 
cent developments  in  the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  practical  certainty  of  the  continued  increase  in  our 
foreign  trade  after  the  war,  emphasize  the  need  of 
special  training  in  order  that  American  merchants  may 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  merchants  in  expand- 
ing foreign  trade."  As  I  understand  these  leaders, 
America  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  commercial  ex- 
pansion, if  her  citizens  are  alive  to  their  opportunities. 
Those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  development  will 
be  the  men  and  women  whose  special  training  entitles 
them  to  large  participation.  Shall  the  South,  and 
North  Carolina  in  particular,  be  forward  looking  in 
this  matter? 

Another  recommendation  has  come  to  us  out  of  our  director  of 
experience  from  the  war.    After  the  American  army MUS,C 
had  been  organized  and  provision  made  for  its  main- 
tenance and  transportation,  there  remained  the  fine  and 
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delicate  task  of  stimulating  and  elevating  the  morale 
of  the  soldiers.  The  Secretary  of  War  created  a  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities  soon  after  we  be- 
came a  belligerent.  This  Commission  provided  instruc- 
tion in  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war  and  the  im- 
mediate issues  it  involved.  But  no  activity  of  the  Com- 
mission was  more  unique  or  more  successful  than  the 
group  singing  of  the  soldiers.  Plans  were  under  way 
at  the  University,  before  the  disbanding  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C,  to  introduce  this  feature  among  our  enlisted 
students.  It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  we  have 
too  long  neglected  this  important  work,  and  with  the 
coming  of  peace  provision  should  be  made  for  devel- 
oping musical  talent  among  the  students  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  music  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  contemplated,  in  the  beginning,  to  offer,  as  elec- 
tives,  courses  of  cultural  value  in  the  history  and  appre- 
ciation of  music,  and  to  enable  students,  musically  in- 
clined, to  find  their  talent.  In  addition,  as  a  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Extension,  it  is  planned  to  cooperate  with 
agencies  already  existing  in  making  music  more  vital  in 
the  schools.  A  director  of  music,  we  believe,  would  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  Faculty,  and  one  highly 
serviceable  to  the  State. 
health  I  transmit  a  recommendation  to  you  which  needs  no 

officer  discussion.  We  recommend  a  health  officer  for  the  Uni- 
versity. This  work  is  now  being  done  by  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty.  If  satisfactory  medical  atten- 
tion is  all  that  is  desired,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
change.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  gentle- 
men are  teachers  and  investigators,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
University  demands  their  time  in  the  infirmary,  it  can- 
not expect  it  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  In  jus- 
tice to  them,  they  should  be  relieved  of  this  work  and 
left  free  to  perform  the  responsible  tasks  assigned  to 
them. 
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The  main  channels  through  which  the  results  of  the  publication 
scholarly  life  of  the  University  are  addressed  to  the 
public  are  through  its  publications  and  news  service. 
This  work  at  present,  important  and  indispensible  as  it 
is,  is  divided  among  various  members  of  the  Faculty, 
who  have  other  heavy  demands  upon  their  time.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  officer  who  could  render  more  effi- 
cient service  than  a  publication  editor.  He  would  have 
charge  of  all  periodicals  and  would  be  responsible  for 
the  news  service  of  the  University.  This  I  consider 
extremely  important.  Such  an  arrangement  would  en- 
courage the  production  of  scholarly  results  and  would 
guarantee  their  systematic  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion. 

In  the  report  of  the  president  last  year,  your  atten-  provision 
tion  was  called  to  the  status  of  women  students  at  the  ^i^J1^ 
University.  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  this  to  your  atten- 
tion again,  because  I  consider  it  of  prime  importance. 
There  may  be  some  discussion  as  to  whether  women 
should  be  admitted  to  the  University,  though  I  think 
the  discussion  would  be  short  and  one-sided.  There 
can  be  no  discussion  of  the  proposition  that  the  admis- 
sion of  women  carried  with  it  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  their  comfort  and  convenience.  This  year 
there  are  thirty-two  women  students  at  the  University, 
and  we  have  reached  the  point  in  numbers  where  further 
admission  is  not  advisable  unless  we  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  welfare.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle,  Adviser  to 
Women,  in  a  report  to  me,  has  presented  the  situation 
with  such  clearness  that  I  transmit  it  to  you  with  my 
hearty  approval:  "A  policy  of  generous  toleration  on 
the  part  of  the  University  has  enabled  it  to  pass  through 
an  experimental  period  which  furnishes  valuable  data 
in  outlining  its  future  attitude  towards  women.  The 
time  has  come,  we  believe,  when  the  University  authori- 
ties should  give  the  matter  serious  attention  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  University  shall  adapt  itself  to  the 
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education  of  women  or  not.  To  continue  to  admit  them 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  and  to  furnish  them  with  class- 
room instruction  without  the  other  features  which  make 
up  the  all-round  college  life,  is  a  rather  doubtful  kind- 
ness to  them.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  make  a  place 
for  women  at  the  University,  our  aim  should  be  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  physical  and  social  welfare, 
as  well  as  for  their  mental  development.  We  should 
also  place  emphasis  on  such  professional  and  vocational 
courses  as  are  nowhere  else  provided  by  the  State.  In 
the  readjustments  which  will  inevitably  follow  the  war 
period  in  education,  the  education  of  women  is  des- 
tined to  receive  a  searching  scrutiny,  and  ultimately  a 
great  impetus  along  practical  lines.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  appropriate  time  for  the  University  to  make  a 
study  of  the  question  and  to  outline  a  policy  for  expan- 
sion in  this  direction,  which  shall  be  in  keeping  with 
its  progressive  character."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  courses 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  above  have  already 
been  outlined,  and  will  be  offered  in  the  near  future. 
This  draws  the  issue  clearly.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  that  a  woman's  building  be  erected  at  an 
early  date. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  educational  standards  are  being  tested 
today  as  never  before,  f  Out  of  the  confusion  and  chaos 
of  world  conflict  men  are  seeking  the  fundamental  and 
the  permanent.  Autocracy  has  failed  and  democracy 
is  being  tried  ten  thousand  times  over.  The  rights  of 
man,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  have  a 
vital  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  translated  into 
the  work-a-day  life  of  a  free  people.  The  right  of  an 
educational  institution  to  exist  rests  upon  its  ability  to 
bring  to  the  commonwealth  something  richer  and  finer 
than  could  be  known  without  it.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  physically  located  in  a  quiet  grove,  is 
yet  a  spirit,  from  which  emanate  something  creative 
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and  something  permanent.  Its  mission  is  to  instruct 
and  to  inspire.  The  greatness  of  its  work  and  the  great- 
ness of  its  achievements  depend  upon  the  consecration 
of  its  men  and  women  to  their  task.  I  believe  a  larger 
day  lies  before  us,  for  I  believe  the  people  of  the  State 
understand  their  University,  and  their  University  un- 
derstands the  people  of  the  State.  This  mutual  under- 
standing promotes  good  will  and  promises  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  State  a  freer  and  more  abundant  life. 

M.  H.  Stacy, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
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To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 
I  beg  to  submit  my  annual  report,  as  follows: 

Degrees  in  Course  were  conferred  on  June  5,  1918,  as  shown  in  the 
last  column  below,  the  other  columns  giving  the  numbers  for  the  past 
four  years. 


Degrees 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

A.B  

63 

72 

73 

99 

68 

SB  

12 

13 

15 

20 

14 

A.B.-LL.B  

1 

9 

4 

2 

LL.B  

3 

10 

11 

Ph.G  

3 

9 

5 

3 

9 

Ph.C  

1 

P.D  

3 

1 

1 

AM  

16 

21 

8 

16 

7 

S.M  

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Totals  

104 

133 

115 

155 

103 

Many  of  those  receiving  degrees  were  absent  in  service. 


Next  is  given  a  table  showing  for  a  period  of  five  years  the 
Enrollment  by  Schools 


Year 

Under- 
graduate 

Grad- 
uate 

Law 

Med- 
icine 

Phar- 
macy 

Summer 
School 
Credit 
Work 

Total 

1914-15  

687 

50 

135 

81 

58 

77 

1,088 

1G15-16  

750 

36 

134 

77 

62 

193 

1,196 

1916-'17  

746 

37 

138 

64 

53 

2G8 

1.306 

1917-'18  

690 

25 

57 

57 

26 

275 

1,130 

Present  

844 

11 

28 

52 

27 

212 

1,174 

These  figures  show  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  under- 
graduates and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  in 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  Law,  the  numbers  in  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  remaining  about  stationary.  The  reason  is, 
of  course,  that  a  unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  estab- 
lished in  September,  into  which  practically  all  our  students  of  military 
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age  were  inducted.  As  most  of  these  were  expecting  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Government  within  nine  months,  it  was  their  desire  to  fit 
themselves  to  the  highest  degree  possible  for  the  duties  of  soldiers  and 
officers.  Accordingly,  they  were  for  the  most  part  registered  for  under- 
graduate courses  which  had  been  carefully  planned  to  give  them  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  service  in  the  limited  time  that  then 
seemed  to  be  left  for  this  work. 

Our  total  enrollment  to  date,  omitting  duplicates,  is,  as  shown  above, 
1,174,  of  whom  953  have  registered  for  this  quarter's  work.  Of  these, 
682  are  registered  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  work  and  271  are  registered  as 
regular  University  students. 

Below  are  given  tables  showing  the  enrollment  of  new  students  for 
each  year  since  1915-'16,  with  a  showing  of  the  schools  from  which  they 
have  come. 


Number  of  Schools  and  Colleges  Represented 


Year 

N.  C. 
Public 

N.  C. 
Private 

Outside 
Public 

Outside 
Private 

Colleges 

1915-  16 

1916-  '17 
191?-'18 
*1918  

93 
107 
108 
SATC  135) 

\  160 
Non     75  J 

20 
21 
18 

SATC  22] 

27 

Non    11 J 

9 
6 
8 

SATC  7' 
Non  3 

.. 

10 
16 
14 

SATC  11  ] 
Non  8j 

10 
13 
9 

SATC  19' 
Non  9, 

•  23 

*The  numbers  160,  27,  9,  17  and  23  represent  the  total  different  schools  or  colleges 
from  which  the  students  come. 

Schools  and  Colleges — Number  of  Students 

Year 

N.  C. 
Publio 

N.  c. 

Private 

Outside 
Public 

Outside 
Private 

Colleges 

1915-  '16 

1916-  *17 

1917-  18 

U918  

197 
135 
204 
SATC  274] 

J-  399 
Non  125J 

51 
67 

36 

SATC  42] 

\  66 
Non    22  J 

12 

3 
8 

SATC  9' 
Non  3, 

(„ 

21 

32 
26 

SATC  14] 

[  22 
Non    8  J 

16 
20 
12 

SATC  44' 
Non  13, 

1" 

tThe  totals  399,  66,  12,  22  and  57  are  found  by  adding  the  numbers  in  S.  A.  T.  C. 
and  non-S.  A.  T.  C.  groups  together. 


Ninety-two  counties  of  North  Carolina,  ten  other  states,  and  three 
foreign  countries  are  represented  in  the  registration  for  this  quarter. 
More  than  95  per  cent  are  from  our  own  state.  The  numbers  from  out- 
side the  state  are  as  follows:  16  from  South  Carolina,  9  from  Virginia, 
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6  from  Florida,  2  each  from  New  York,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia, 
one  each  from  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  Michigan, 
one  from  Cuba,  2  from  Japan,  and  one  from  South  Africa.  Thirty-four 
counties  are  represented  by  ten  or  more  students  each,  as  follows: 
Guilford  62,  Forsyth  40,  Mecklenburg  4,  Orange  39,  Wayne  35,  Buncombe 
32,  Durham  26,  Rowan  25,  Wake  25,  Iredell  22,  New  Hanover  20,  Gaston 
19,  Burke  17,  Robeson  17,  Catawba  16,  Nash  16,  Rockingham  15,  Ala- 
mance 14,  Cabarrus  14,  Lenoir  14,  Randolph  14,  Surry  14,  Vance  14, 
Wilson  14,  Beaufort  13,  Caldwell  13,  Pitt  13,  Warren  13,  Union  12, 
Carteret  11,  Cumberland  11,  Edgecombe  11,  Rutherford  10,  Sampson  10. 

Of  the  faculty,  students  and  alumni  of  the  University  more  than  2,250 
have  entered  some  branch  of  the  service  since  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  are  commissioned  officers, 
and  1,300  non-commissioned  officers,  privates,  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy, 
etc.  If  we,  for  the  moment,  omit  the  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Unit 
(all  of  whom  must  be  ranked  as  privates),  about  61  per  cent  of  our 
men  are  commissioned  officers.  This  proportion  is  hardly  equaled  by 
any  institution  except  those  whose  chief  work  has  been  the  training  of 
officers  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  396  academic  and  56  pro- 
fessional students  and  26  members  of  the  faculty  have  left  the  Univers- 
ity to  enter  some  branch  of  service.  It  is  our  plan  to  gather  as  soon 
as  possible  all  available  information  concerning  the  activities  of  these 
representatives  of  ours  and  publish  a  comprehensive  statement  for  their 
honor  and  the  information  of  their  posterity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Registrar. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  Director  of  the  Collegiate 
Section  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

This  report  is  submitted  partly  as  an  historical  record  of  the  attempt 
of  the  University  to  relate  itself  more  fully  and  more  completely  to  the 
Great  War  by  participating  in  the  most  colossal  educational  undertak- 
ing ever  attempted  by  any  nation.  More  than  that,  however,  I  purpose 
to  make  as  impartial  an  appraisal  as  possible  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  plan  in 
order  to  bring  clearly  to  a  focus  the  lessons  we  may  learn  from  it. 

The  work  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  organized  under  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War  Department.  This  com- 
mittee functioned  under  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 
The  fundamental  plan  of  organization  comprised  a  dual  control.  The 
committee  itself  consisted  of  four  officers  representing  the  General 
Staff,  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  and  the  Adjutant  General.  An 
advisory  board  of  seven  civilians  represented  the  educational  interests. 
At  each  institution  the  academic  authorities  were  to  have  control  of  the 
academic  instruction  and  the  military  authorities  control  of  the  military 
instruction  and  of  discipline  at  all  times. 

The  educational  training  prescribed  by  the  committee  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  Collegiate  Section,  known  as  Section  A,  and  the 
Special  Vocational  Training,  known  as  Section  B.  Dr.  R.  C.  Maclaurin, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  Director 
of  the  Collegiate  Training,  and  C.  R.  Dooley,  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company,  was  Director  of  Special  Training. 
The  work  of  the  University  was  devoted  to  collegiate  training  only. 

In  order  to  organize  and  supervise  the  prescribed  program  of  aca- 
demic instruction  at  the  University,  the  writer  was  appointed  Director 
of  S.  A.  T.  C.  Courses  and  Chairman  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Dean  Stacy,  Dr.  Chase  and  Dr.  Howe.  This  committee  real- 
ized from  the  start  that  the  job  to  be  done  demanded  an  entirely  new 
point  of  view.  Casting  aside  the  old  University  catalogue  of  courses,  it 
built  a  new  college  curriculum  out  of  the  recognized  S.  A.  T.  C.  subjects. 
After  about  a  week  the  committee  was  able  to  report  to  the  faculty  a 
series  of  courses,  based  upon  the  age  classification  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  which  was  adopted  unanimously.  These  courses  are 
submitted  as  Appendix  A.   The  selection  of  courses  from  these  lists 
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depended  on  the  particular  corps  of  the  army  for  which  a  student 
elected  to  train.  The  course  in  Navigation  was  introduced  at  the  last 
moment  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Naval  Section  which  had  been 
authorized. 

From  the  very  start  the  S.  A  T.  C.  Committee  met  daily.  After  col- 
lege opened,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Graham,  a  "Coun- 
cil" was  organized  in  order  more  effectively  to  coordinate  the  various 
administrative  branches  of  the  University.  This  council  consisted  of 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Committee,  the  Commanding  Officer,  the  Business  Man- 
ager, the  Medical  Officer,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Non-S.  A. 
T.  C  students  The  majority  of  the  council  met  daily  for  one  hour.  It 
proved  to  be  a  most  effective  instrument  for  smoothing  out  the  inevita- 
ble difficulties  incident  to  the  launching  of  so  radical  a  scheme  as  the 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Right  here  I  want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  which  our  Commanding  Officer,  Capt.  Charles  C.  Helmer, 
exhibited  throughout  the  period  of  operation  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  We  were 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  an  officer  in  charge  whose  keen  appreciation 
of  his  military  duty  and,  at  the  same  time,  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
educational  aims  for  which  we  were  striving,  won  the  respect  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Before  attempting  an  appraisal  of  the  results  of  the  experiment  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  certain  disadvantages  which  prevented  any  possi- 
ble chance  of  success.  These  were,  first,  the  general  haste  in  which  the 
whole  plan  was  of  necessity  devised  and  applied,  which  resulted  in  a 
number  of  administrative  faults  whereby  the  true  nature  of  the  problem 
was  not  completely  understood  by  all  concerned;  second,  the  epidemic 
of  influenza,  which  caused  a  general  demoralization  of  class  work; 
third,  the  general  feeling  during  the  month  of  October  that  the  war 
was  almost  over.  This  resulted  in  a  gradual  depression  of  morale  of 
students  and  faculty,  culminating  in  an  almost  complete  breakdown 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  only  six  weeks  after  the  start  of  the 
experiment.  These  three  factors  were  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  and  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  any 
appraisal  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  plan. 

Any  organization  which  is  properly  and  efficiently  to  provide  for  the 
assembly,  equipment,  education,  health  and  selection  for  officers'  train- 
ing camps  of  some  200,000  real,  live  American  college  students  ob- 
viously cannot  be  built  up  over  night  with  any  measure  of  immediate 
success.  Errors  were  made  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  not  errors  that 
were  irremediable,  and  had  the  so-called  "unfortunate  demoralization 
of  the  German  Army"  not  brought  the  experiment  to  a  close  they  would 
have  been  worked  out,  I  am  sure,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  must  be  judged  on  more  fundamental 
grounds. 
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As  regards  the  influenza  epidemic,  little  need  be  said.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  own  difficulties  can  be 
attributed  to  this  most  unfortunate  plague.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  what  is,  I  believe,  the  universal  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
the  admirable  work  of  the  medical  officer,  Dr.  W.  DeB.  McNider,  and 
his  assistants.  Out  of  over  five  hundred  cases  to  lose  only  three  is  a 
record  worthy  of  praise,  and  is  indicative  of  the  attention  and  care 
which  was  received  by  the  young  lives  that  were  committed  to  our 
charge. 

To  one  who  was  in  close  touch  with  both  students  and  faculty  during 
the  month  of  October  the  general  feeling  of  expectancy  was  clearly 
noticeable.  With  the  gains  of  the  Allies  being  measured  in  miles  per 
day  it  was  no  wonder  students  and  faculty  began  to  feel  almost  from 
the  start  that  it  would  soon  be  over  and  we  would  shortly  be  "back  at 
the  old  stand."  In  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
intensive  training  aimed  directly  at  preparing  students  for  admission  to 
officers'  training  camps  should  lack  the  vital  punch  necessary  for  its 
success.  The  target  was  fast  disappearing  and  the  goal  becoming  more 
and  more  indistinct.  Whatever  incentive  there  may  have  been  for  the 
individual,  it  disappeared  completely  on  November  11th.  They  knew 
not  where  they  were  going  nor  were  they  "on  their  way." 

Some  of  the  specific  complaints  made  by  the  students  and  faculty 
alike  merit  some  consideration.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  matter 
of  military  details.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  that  the 
corps  should  be  self-supporting,  providing  the  enlisted  personnel  for 
military  duties  from  within  its  own  organization.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  detail  students  as  military  police  and  kitchen  police,  while  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  large  numbers  were  necessary  as  hospital  orderlies.  A 
great  many  of  these  details  were  in  fact  unnecessary,  but  just  before  the 
armistice  was  signed  orders  were  promulgated  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  distractions  to  a  negligible  amount. 

Complaints  were  made  by  students  that  they  had  no  time  for  study. 
This  was  partly  true,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  excessive  number  of 
details,  and  on  the  other  to  the  inherent  tendency  of  college  students  to 
put  off  getting  down  to  business  except  when  the  spirit  moves.  I  shall 
have  something  further  to  say  on  this  matter  when  discussing  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  experiment. 

Another  point  of  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  providing  for  effective 
study  was  the  barracks  system.  Heretofore  not  over  three  students 
have  occupied  a  room  together.  The  standards  of  the  War  Department 
permitted  as  many  as  nine  students  in  some  of  our  dormitory  rooms. 
This  space  allotment  was  according  to  a  previous  standard  of  the  War 
Department  which  was  made  without  any  thought  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions that  would  obtain  in  a  special  corps  of  the  Army  such  as  this 
one.    Study  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  had  been  successfully 
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carried  out  in  the  Vocational  Training  detachments  of  Section  B,  but 
there  are  two  points  of  difference  which  account  in  some  measure  for 
this  success.  In  the  first  place  the  students  in  the  training  detachments 
were  more  mature,  and  in  the  second  place  "the  target"  at  which  they 
were  "shooting"  was  much  more  clearly  defined.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  which  could  have  been  readily  removed  had  there  been 
time  for  studying  the  situation. 

Before  discussing  the  lessons  which  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  organization  has 
for  us  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  very  fundamental  change  in 
college  administration  which  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  introduced.  Paragraph  11 
of  the  special  regulations  reads  as  follows:  "Upon  admission  to  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  a  registrant  becomes  a  soldier  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  As  such  he  is  subject  to  military  law  and 
to  military  discipline  at  all  times."  Under  this  ruling,  which  I  believe 
was  inevitable  and  just,  the  discipline  of  students  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  for 
neglect  of  academic  duties  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
authorities.  Their  conduct  in  class  and  on  the  campus  was  a  matter 
to  be  judged  in  terms  of  military  discipline.  They  must  attend  this 
function  or  that  function  because,  to  be  sure,  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
so,  but  more  because  they  were  told  to  do  so  and  a  soldier's  first  duty 
is  to  obey.  The  discipline  was  something  imposed  upon  the  man  from 
without.  This  was  the  atmosphere  that  nurtured  the  spirit  of  the 
Carolina  campus  of  the  past  fall.  I  cannot  help  contrasting  this  with 
that  indefinable  something  which  has  been  nourished  and  has  grown 
on  our  beautiful  campus  for  decades  past,  and  which  blossomed  forth 
in  all  its  splendid  beauty  during  the  administration  of  the  much  loved 
President  whom  we  have  lost — "the.  Carolina  spirit" — where  duty  is 
something  self-imposed  and  discipline  a  product  of  the  natural  growth 
of  the  individual  life  in  its  endeavor  to  find  its  proper  relation  with 
its  fellowman.  The  one  may  be  necessary  in  time  of  war,  the  other  is 
the  natural  environment  of  a  truly  democratic  education  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  two  propositions  are  to 
each  other  as  "Hyperion  to  a  satyr."  Neither  can  flourish  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other.  However  much  we  may  have  been  devoted  to  the 
one,  we  must  recognize  its  limitations  during  a  state  of  war,  and  al- 
though the  other  undoubtedly  was  not  successful  so  far  as  our  limited 
experience  with  it  is  concerned,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  certainly 
was  successful  in  the  Section  B  units. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  general  impression  of  those  who  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  organization  and  with  those  who  have  looked 
on  from  the  outside  that  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  has  been  a 
failure.  However  this  may  be,  undoubtedly  many  lessons  can  be  learned 
from  the  experiment.    One  of  the  innovations  was  the  placing  of  the 
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college  curriculum  on  a  basis  of  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each. 
The  particular  question  involved  here  is,  it  seems  to  me,  this:  If  it  is 
essential  in  war  times  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  operate 
twelve  months  out  of  the  year,  do  not  the  same  reasons  justify  these 
institutions  in  continuing  to  work  upon  this  basis?  Is  there  any  justi- 
fication in  our  own  case  in  keeping  an  educational  plant  valued  at  over 
$1,000,000  idle  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  time?  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  we  have  had  a  Summer  School  in  which  we  have  of  late  years  been 
attempting  to  combine  regular  college  work  with  the  special  training 
necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is 
with  no  thought  of  personal  criticism  of  any  one  that  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  this  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  From  the  stand- 
point of  college  work  it  would  be  far  better  were  the  Summer  Term  a 
part  of  a  regular  quarterly  system,  and  this  system  of  four  quarters 
would  lend  itself  most  effectively  through  its  flexibility  to  an  efficient 
extension  of  the  possibilities  in  special  training  courses. 

There  are  several  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  in  discussing  the 
four-quarter  plan.  There  is,  of  course,  the  matter  of  increased  cost.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  considered  quite  largely  from  a  social 
and  economic  standpoint.  What  gains  will  accrue  to  society  if  the 
colleges  elect  to  operate  on  a  full-time  basis;  of  what  benefit  will  it  be 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  if  the  University  is  open  for  business  all 
the  year  round?  Two  possibilities  appear:  a  student  may  complete  the 
amount  of  work  now  considered  necessary  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  with 
a  saving  of  one  year  in  time,  or  he  may  in  the  same  length  of  time  that 
he  now  devotes  to  his  higher  education  acquire  a  larger  fund  of  facts 
and  a  more  thorough  training  in  some  line  of  specialization.  Due  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  four-quarter  system,  a  student  who  is  obliged  to 
work  his  way  through  college  may  drop  out  during  the  summer,  or  any 
other  quarter,  and  still  complete  his  work  as  at  present. 

The  battle  for  existence  is  going  to  be  waged  faster  and  more  furi- 
ously than  ever  during  the  coming  days  of  reconstruction.  Other  in- 
stitutions are  considering  the  four-quarter  system,  some  have  already 
adopted  it.  Here  is  a  problem  that  demands  our  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  consideration  during  the  coming  months.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  the  four-quarter  plan  are  fundamental  in  essence  and 
must  not  be  dismissed  by  puerile  and  personal  prejudices. 

A  corollary  of  the  four-quarter  system,  though,  of  course,  not  inherent 
in  this  system  alone,  is  the  intensive  work  which  is  thereby  made  easily 
possible.  We  are  all  agreed,  I  take  it,  that  a  student  can  do  far  better 
work  by  concentrating  his  efforts  in  a  given  period  of  time  on  a  few 
courses  rather  than  spreading  out  over  as  many  as  six  or  seven  courses, 
sometimes  in  totally  unrelated  subjects.  The  S.  A.  T.  C.  undoubtedly 
focused  our  attention  on  this  sore  spot,  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  we  have  profited  thereby. 
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Another  novelty  which  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  brought  us  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  method  of  counting  hours.  According  to  the  time-honored  system 
the  time  allotment  of  a  given  course  was  based  upon  the  number  of 
class  hours  which  a  student  was  required  to  attend.  There  has  been  a 
more  or  less  hazy  idea  as  to  the  number  of  hours  of  preparation  which 
a  class  hour  implied,  but  no  uniformity  whatever  existed  in  the  prac- 
tical application.  There  may  have  been  some  published  statement  in 
the  catalogue  as  to  the  standard,  but  if  there  ever  was  it  has  long  since 
disappeared.  Some  instructors  choose  to  adjust  their  work  so  as  to 
demand  one  hour  of  outside  study  for  one  hour  of  class;  others,  quite 
oblivious  to  the  work  of  any  other  instructor,  demand  a  far  greater 
amount  of  time. 

The  time  allotment  made  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  in  its  recommendations  for  specific  courses  was  based  upon  a 
fifty-three  hour  working  week;  of  this,  eleven  hours  were  set  apart  for 
military  instruction  and  the  remaining  forty-two  assigned  to  academic 
instruction.  The  allotment  of  hours  for  each  course  was  made  on  a 
clock-hour  basis,  the  idea  oeing  that  the  instructor  in  the  course  should 
keep  the  average  student  busy  during  the  allotted  time;  this  he  might 
do  by  class  attendance,  by  supervised  work  in  the  laboratory,  the 
library,  or  in  outside  study,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  emphasis 
is  on  the  total  time  allotment  to  the  course  and  not  on  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  class.  I  believe  that  there  is  much  in  this  plan  that 
merits  our  consideration.  If  we  focus  attention  not  on  the  class  hours 
but  on  the  total  hours  per  week  to  be  devoted  to  study,  if  we  think  in 
terms  of  a  working  week  totaling  some  fifty  hours  rather  than  fifteen 
or  eighteen  hours,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  great  deal  of  the  vicious 
loafing  to  which  so  many  college  students  are  addicted  will  disappear 
of  itself?  I  respectfully  recommend  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  counting  hours  of  college  work. 

The  only  course  which  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  prescribed  for  all  students  was  the  course  on  the  Issues  of  the 
War.  The  purpose  of  this  course  was  to  enhance  the  morale  of  the  stu- 
dents by  giving  them  an  understanding  of  what  the  war  was  about  and 
of  the  supreme  importance  to  civilization  of  the  cause  for  which  we 
were  fighting.  This  course  was  a  novelty  in  many  ways  and  it  has  one 
or  two  elements  of  interest  which  may  be  considered.  The  course  was 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  three  months  being  devoted  to 
the  historical  and  economic  causes  of  the  war,  the  second  three  months 
to  the  points  of  view  of  the  various  nations  engaged  as  expressed  in 
their  governments  and  social  institutions,  and  the  third  three  months 
to  the  points  of  view  as  expressed  in  their  philosophies  and  literatures. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  course  be  planned  and  given  by 
a  group  of  men  representing  the  points  of  view  of  history,  government, 
economics,  philosophy,  and  modern  literature.    Quoting  from  the  cir- 
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cular  issued  by  the  committee:  "The  idea  of  the  work  should  he  to 
make  the  issues  of  the  war  a  living  reality  to  each  man.  Its  purpose 
should  be  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  men  as  well  as  to  enhance  their 
morale." 

The  interesting  point  presented  by  this  course  is  the  breaking  down  of 
departmental  lines  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  spiritual  structure  in 
the  members  of  the  corps  which  would  support  and  strengthen  their 
physical  and  mental  bodies  during  the  great  struggle.  I  am  confident 
that  this  course  was  a  success  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
were  encountered,  and  I  believe  that  with  logical  modifications  it 
should  be  continued  permanently.  If  some  course  was  necessary  to 
make  the  issues  of  the  war  a  living  reality  to  each  man  in  order  that 
he  might  be  better  able  to  fight  for  his  country,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
say  that  a  similar  course  is  one  of  the  fundamental  necessities  of  a 
college  education  in  order  that  the  issues  of  life  may  be  a  living  reality 
to  each  man  and  that  he  may  be  able  more  efficiently  "to  live  for  his 
country"? 

Such  a  course  is  not  to  be  dismissed  by  the  academic  lament  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  popular  lectures  in  current  events. 
The  conception  of  the  course  made  it  anything  but  a  series  of  lectures. 
In  fact,  if  one  will  but  study  the  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  course 
which  were  sent  out  from  the  Washington  headquarters  by  Director 
Aydelotte,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  offered  tremendous  possibilities  for 
stimulating  a  real,  live,  thinking  spirit  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men. 
And  no  one  will  deny  that  the  average  college  undergraduate  gives 
precious  little  thoughtful  attention  to  the  current  events  of  the  work-a- 
day  world  if  we  eliminate  the  sporting  page  and  the  Sunday  supplement. 

Again,  may  we  not  in  all  fairness  question  the  advisability  of  such  a 
pigeon-hole  structure  as  is  represented  by  the  departmental  organiza- 
tion of  our  colleges?  This  is  an  interesting  point  on  which  we  might 
well  speculate,  for  I  believe  that  much  good  can  come  from  a  breaking 
down,  to  some  extent,  of  departmental  divisions;  at  any  rate,  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  have  some  of  the  fire-proof  walls  superseded  by  glass 
partitions. 

One  further  lesson  I  believe  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  had  for  us  as  college 
teachers.  Plans  had  been  formulated  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Special  Training  for  rating  each  student  soldier  with  regard  to 
several  distinct  qualities;  for  example,  intelligence  (academic  work), 
ability  to  command  men,  physique,  business  ability,  personal  appear- 
ance, character,  honor  or  scrupulousness,  etc.  A  special  section  of  the 
committee  known  as  the  Division  of  Tests  had  been  established  for 
supervising  the  work  of  rating,  and  it  had  been  planned  to  give  each 
student  soldier  the  standard  psychological  test  which  had  proved  so 
uniformly  successful  in  other  army  cantonments.  Here,  certainly,  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  constructive  work.    In  the  past  the  granting  of 
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a  Bachelor's  Degree  has  implied  no  rating  of  the  man  except  for  his 
academic  work  unless  it  he  the  implied  approbation  of  his  character. 
I  raise  the  question,  however,  is  it  not  the  legitimate  job  of  a  college 
to  rate  its  students  upon  those  qualities  which  make  for  success  in  life? 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  find  objective  tests  that  in  themselves  will 
prove  sufficient;  but  these,  backed  by  the  combined  judgment  of  the 
instructors  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  study  the  individual, 
would  form  a  more  valuable  appraisal  of  a  young  man's  worth  to  the 
world  than  the  possession  of  a  degree  based  on  academic  attainments 
alone. 

This  report  is  rather  long,  but  for  that  I  have  no  apologies  to  offer. 
We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  new  day  in  education  as  in  every- 
thing else.  Things  everywhere  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  We  must  not,  we 
cannot  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  order  unchanged.  Some  of  the 
lessons  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  will  undoubtedly 
demand  more  or  less  radical  changes  in  our  academic  organization  and 
life.  But  we  should  not  be  loath  to  consider  them  because  they  are 
radical,  much  less  merely  because  they  are  changes.  As  Dewey  has 
said,  "Education  is  not  training  for  life,  it  is  life,"  and  life  itself  is 
certainly  not  a  static  thing.  Opportunity  for  constructive  thinking 
stares  us  in  the  face.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  shall  let  it  go  by 
untouched.  Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  H.  Daggett,  Director. 
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S.  A.  T.  C.  COURSES 


COURSE  20 

For  new  and  old  students  20  years  old.                              12  WEEKS 

X.  Military  Training                                                      11  hours 

2.  War  Issues                                                              9  " 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German                                             15  " 

Topography  and  Map  Making                              9  " 

Accounting                                                          9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene                                       9  " 

Gas  Engines                                                       9  " 

Trigonometry                                                       9  " 

Military  Law                                                      9  " 

Navigation                                                         9  " 

Surveying                                                         18  " 

Practical  Electricity                                          18  " 

Military  Mathematics                                         18  " 

COURSE  N-19 

For  NEW  Students  19  years  old.  24  WEEKS 
Fikst  Quartek: 

1.  Military  Training    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues                                                              9  " 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German                                             15  " 

Topography  and  Map  Making                              9  " 

Trigonometry                                                     9  " 

Accounting                                                         9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene                                       9  " 

Gas  Engines                                                      9  " 

Military  Law                                                     9  " 

Navigation                                                         9  " 

Surveying                                                         18  " 

Practical  Electricity                                          18  " 

Military  Mathematics                                         18  " 

Physics                                                           18  " 

Chemistry                                                        18  " 

Geology   18 
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Second  Quarter: 

1.  Military  Training    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues    9  " 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German    15  " 

Topography  and  Map  Making   9  " 

Trigonometry    9  " 

Accounting    9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene    9  " 

Gas  Engines    9 

Military  Law    9  " 

Navigation    9  " 

Surveying    18  " 

Practical  Electricity   18  " 

Military  Mathematics    18  " 

Physics    18  " 

Chemistry    18  " 

Geology   18  " 


An  elementary  and  an  advanced  course  will  be  given  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Geology  in  order  that  a  student  may  have  instruction 
in  these  branches  through  both  quarters. 

COURSE  0-19 


For  OLD  students  19  years  old.  24  WEEKS 

First  Quarter: 

1.  Military  Training    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues    9 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German    15  " 

Topography  and  Map  Making   9  " 

Trigonometry    9  " 

Accounting    9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene    9  " 

Gas  Engines    9  " 

Military  Law    9  " 

Navigation    9  " 

Surveying    18  " 

Practical  Electricity   18  " 

Military  Mathematics    18  " 

Physics    18  " 

Chemistry    18  " 

Geology   18  " 
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Second  Quarter: 

1.  Military  Training    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues    9  " 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German    15  " 

Topography  and  Map  Making   9  " 

Trigonometry    9  " 

Accounting    9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene    9  " 

Gas  Engines    9  " 

Military  Law    9  " 

Navigation    9  " 

Surveying    18  " 

Practical  Electricity   18  " 

Military  Mathematics    18  " 

Physics    18 

Chemistry    18  " 

Geology   18 

Botany    18  " 

Zoology   18 

Economics   18  " 

Psychology    18  " 


An  elementary  and  an  advanced  course  will  be  given  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Geology  in  order  that  a  student  may  have  instruction  in 
these  branches  through  both  quarters. 

COURSE  N-18 


For  NEW  students  18  years  old.  36  WEEKS 
First  Quarter: 

1.  Military  Training    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues    9 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German    15  " 

Topography  and  Map  Making   9  " 

Trigonometry    9  " 

Accounting    9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene    9  " 

Gas  Engines    9  " 

Military  Law    9  " 

Navigation    9  " 

Surveying    18  " 

Practical  Electricity   18  " 

Military  Mathematics    18  " 

Physics    18 

Chemistry    18  " 

Geology   18  " 
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Second  Quabtkr: 

1.  Military  Training                                                    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues                                                              9  " 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German                                             15  " 

Topography  and  Map  Making                              9  " 

Trigonometry                                                     9  " 

Accounting                                                        9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene                                       9  " 

Gas  Engines                                                      9  " 

Military  Law                                                     9  " 

Navigation                                                         9  " 

Surveying                                                        18  " 

Practical  Electricity  .   18 

Military  Mathematics                                        18  " 

Physics                                                            18  " 

Chemistry    18 

Geology   18 

Botany                                                               18  " 

Zoology                                                             18  " 

Economics                                                       18  " 

Psychology    18 

Thibd  Quarter: 

1.  Military  Training                                                    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues    9 


3.  33  or  36  hours  from  electives  offered  in  second  quarter. 


COURSE  Q-18 


For  OLD  students  18  years  old.  36  WEEKS 

First  and  Second  and  Third  Quarters: 

L  Military  Training    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues    9  " 

3.  33  or  36  hours  from 

French  or  German    15  hours 

Topography  and  Map  Making   9  " 

Trigonometry    9  " 

Accounting    9  " 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene    9  " 

Gas  Engines   9  " 

Military  Law    9  " 

Navigation    9  " 

Surveying    18  " 

Practical  Electricity   18  " 

Military  Mathematics    18  " 
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Physics    18  " 

Chemistry    18  " 

Geology   18  " 

Botany    18  . " 

Zoology   18  " 

Economics   18  " 

Psychology    18  " 

Third  Quarter: 

1.  Military  Training    11  hours 

2.  War  Issues    9 


3.  33  or  36  hours  from  complete  list  of  S.  A.  T.  C.  subjects  offered. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

Group  I.    Infantry,  Field  Artillery  and  Heavy  Artillery. 
Military  Law. 
Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 
Topography  and  Mapping. 

Surveying  (for  those  who  have  had  Trigonometry). 
For  men  expecting  to  enter  the  Field  or  Heavy  Artillery  the  course 
in  Military  Mathematics  should  be  included,  if  possible.    War  Issues 
may  be  omitted  for  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  college  work 
here  or  elsewhere. 

Group  II.    Air  Service. 
Military  Law. 
Practical  Electricity. 
Gas  Engines. 
Topography  and  Mapping. 

Group  III.    Ordnance  Corps  and  Quartermasters  Corps. 
Military  Law. 
Accounting. 
Economics. 

Group  IV.   Engineers  Corps,  Signal  Corps,  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
Engineering  Corps — take  any  Engineering  Course. 
Signal  Corps — take  Electrical  Engineering  Course. 
Chemical  Warfare — take  regular  Chemical  Course. 

Group  V.    Transport  Service  and  Tank  Service. 

Military  Law. 

Gas  Engines. 

Practical  Electricity. 
The  above  courses  are  prescribed  for  students  preparing  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  service.   Students  in  Class  20  must  include  the 
prescribed  subjects  during  the  first  term.   Students  in  Classes  18  or  19 
must  distribute  the  prescribed  subjects  over  two  or  three  terms. 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

In  so  far  as  this  report  is  retrospective,  it  ought  perhaps  to  confine 
itself  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  that  small  group  of  students  and 
faculty  whose  efforts  this  fall  were  directed  toward  the  carrying  on  of 
the  usual  A.B.  courses.  The  work  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  students  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  But  this  work  has  been  during  the  past  quarter  so 
truly  the  focus  of  University  effort,  the  presence  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit 
has  so  influenced  every  phase  of  college  life  and  activity,  that  repeated 
reference  to  its  operations  must  be  made  even  here. 

There  have  been  enrolled  in  the  college  this  fall,  excluding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  271  students,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
Freshmen.  Thirty-two  women  students  are  included  in  the  group. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  faculty  were  giving  courses  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C, 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  work  for  these  students  on  altogether  a 
normal  basis.  The  bulk  of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  departments 
of  English  and  History  has  been  devoted  to  the  course  in  War  Issues; 
no  advanced  work  was  offered  in  history  and  but  little  in  English. 
Greek  has  not  been  offered,  and  only  the  required  courses  in  Latin; 
War  Issues  has  claimed  the  entire  time  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  and  of 
the  head  of  the  department  of  Latin,  while  a  second  member  of  the 
latter  department  was  conscripted  for  work  in  elementary  mathematics. 
Although  the  strictly  war  courses,  such  as  Military  Law,  Gas  Engines, 
War  Issues,  Military  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  have  not  been  open  to 
non-S.  A.  T.  C.  students,  these  students  have  been  taught  in  the  same 
sections  as  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  men  in  the  modern  languages  and  the  sciences. 
In  both  these  fields  the  work  has  been  intensive;  the  language  classes 
meeting  five  times  a  week,  the  science  classes,  six.  The  modern  lan- 
guage work  has,  furthermore,  sought  to  give  students  the  ability  to 
carry  on  ordinary  conversation;  it  has  necessarily  differed,  both  in 
content  and  in  aim,  from  that  of  normal  times. 

The  advanced  students  of  the  non-S.  A.  T.  C.  group,  in  particular, 
have  thus  found  the  number  of  courses  open  to  them  materially  re- 
stricted. In  many  cases  substitutions  have  been  necessary  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  thrown  behind  with  their  work.  The  Freshmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  pursued  practically  the  usual  first-year  course, 
though  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  the  catalogue  division  into  the 
three  A.B.  groups.  They  have  been  required  to  take  three-hour  courses 
in  English,  Mathematics,  and  History,  and  to  elect  six  to  nine  hours 
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from  Military  Training  (3  hours),  French  (5  hours),  German  (5  hours), 
Latin  (3  hours),  Chemistry  (6  hours),  Physics  (6  hours).  Because  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  modern  languages 
and  to  the  sciences,  the  elementary  work  in  these  subjects  will  be  com- 
pleted in  two  quarters.  The  course  in  Military  Training  has  been 
elective  for  all  non-S.  A.  T.  C.  students,  and  was  chosen  by  129  men. 
For  students  who  pursue  it  throughout  the  year,  it  counts  as  a  credit 
of  three  hours  toward  the  degree.  The  work  in  this  course  has  been, 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  of  high  quality,  under  the  effective  and  in- 
spiring leadership  of  Captain  Allen.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt;  the 
work  will  go  forward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whitfield.  For  the 
non-S.  A.  T.  C.  men  who  did  not  elect  Military  Training,  regular  after- 
noon exercise  in  the  gymnasium  has  been  required. 

It  is  distinctly  to  the  credit  of  this  group  of  non-S.  A.  T.  C.  students 
that,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  time  due  to  the  epidemic,  their  work  for 
the  fall  has  been  of  a  high  standard.  As  judged  by  the  reports  made 
on  November  15,  which  alone  are  available  as  I  write,  the  percentage 
of  failure  among  them  will  be  low;  possibly  even  lower  than  usual.  The 
number  of  unexcused  absences  has,  furthermore,  been  almost  negligible. 

The  discipline  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  students  has  been,  of  course,  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities.  Because  of  the  fact  that  these 
men  were  living  under  a  strictly  military  regime,  and  were  required  to 
remain  on  the  campus  save  for  two  brief  periods  each  day  and  to  be  in 
their  rooms  and  at  work  at  night,  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  college  as  a  whole,  to  ask  the 
non-S.  A.  T.  C.  students  to  observe  certain  regulations  of  an  emergency 
character.  They  were,  therefore,  asked  to  remain  off  the  streets  except 
when  passing  to  and  from  their  classes  and  during  the  noon  and  the 
supper  hour,  and  to  be  in  their  rooms  after  7:30  at  night.  These  regu- 
lations were  abrogated  when  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  demobilized.  This 
group,  composed  largely  of  new  men,  living  off  the  campus  under  con- 
ditions which  made  it  difficult  to  bring  to  bear  on  its  members  the 
force  of  any  organized  public  opinion,  deprived  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  opportunities  to  acquire  the  fine  spirit  which  has  characterized 
our  students,  has  so  well  conducted  itself  that  only  one  situation  calling 
for  punitive  discipline  has  arisen. 

College  activities  outside  the  classrooms  have  naturally  been  materi- 
ally restricted.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fall  no  general  gatherings 
of  any  sort  were  allowed,  because  of  the  epidemic.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  session,  chapel  exercises  have  been  held  twice  a  week,  from 
7  to  7:30  at  night.  The  literary  societies  have  kept  their  organizations 
intact,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term  began  to  resume  opera- 
tions on  something  like  a  normal  basis.  Of  the  student  publications, 
the  Tar  Heel  has  been  issued  as  usual;  the  University  Magazine  was 
obliged  to  suspend  publication.    Opportunities  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  men 
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to  participate  in  student  activities  have  been  slight.  The  service  which 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  rendered  in  providing  recreation  for  these  men  and 
in  looking  after  their  needs  has  been  invaluable.  Its  work  has  been 
intelligent  and  effective  in  a  difficult  situation. 

When  the  fighting  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  the  University  found 
itself  confronted  by  the  immediate  problem  of  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
a  group  of  men  who  were  still  in  the  army,  but  whose  hopes  of  promo- 
tion and  of  seeing  active  service  had  been  dashed.  It  was  of  course 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  interest  in  the  war 
courses,  once  the  motive  for  which  men  had  entered  them  was  with- 
drawn. The  faculty,  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  situation,  agreed  to 
give  academic  credit,  hour  for  hour,  to  those  students  who  should  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  the  courses  for  which  they  were 
registered  and  should  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  them,  and 
announcement  was  made  at  once  that  academic  work  would  be  resumed 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  normal  basis  after  the  holidays.  Every 
effort  was  made,  both  by  the  faculty  and  by  the  older  students,  to 
convince  the  members  of  the  unit  that  they  should  remain  in  college 
if  they  possibly  could.  Something  over  half  did  remain  to  finish  their 
work;  the  remainder  left,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  when 
they  were  discharged.  Some  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  pass,  because  of  absences  due  to  the  epidemic  and  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  special  details,  and  because  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  study  had  been  carried  on  in  the  barracks.  Others  had  become 
restive  under  the  discipline  necessarily  imposed  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, while  some  saw  no  hope  of  continuing  in  college  once  Government 
payments  had  ceased.  Some  simply  yielded  to  the  prevailing  restless- 
ness and  went  home.  The  examination  reports,  which  are  now  coming 
in,  seem  to  indicate  that  in  general  the  men  who  stayed  have  made 
good. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  University  had  planned  its  courses  last 
fall  on  a  quarterly  basis,  it  seemed  necessary  to  remain  on  the  quarter 
system  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  the  ses- 
sion after  Christmas  will  be  divided  into  two  quarters  of  approximately 
twelve  weeks  each.  It  was  obvious  that  some  adjustment  must  be 
made  whereby  men  registered  in  war  courses  during  the  fall  quarter 
might  begin  work  in  academic  courses  in  January  and  complete  these 
in  June.  The  system  of  intensive  work  which  was  designed  for  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  courses  has,  therefore,  been  retained,  and  its  operations 
extended  to  include  practically  all  courses  offered  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  classes  meeting  five  or  six  times  a  week,  an  amount  of 
work  can  be  done  in  two  quarters  which  is  fully  the  equivalent  of  that 
done  during  the  college  year  in  classes  meeting  three  times  a  week,  as 
was  the  case  under  the  pre-S.  A.  T.  C.  regime.  Students,  to  be  sure, 
can  take  fewer  courses  at  a  time — three  will  be  the  normal  number,  as 
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against  five  or  six  under  the  former  plan — but  in  those  which  they  do 
take  the  almost  daily  contact  of  student  and  instructor  will  make  for 
thorough  and  effective  work.  Somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  plan  is  as 
follows:  The  elementary  science  classes  will  meet  six  times  a  week, 
the  courses  running  for  the  most  part  through  two  quarters.  Courses 
in  foreign  languages  will  meet  five  times  a  week,  the  work  formerly 
done  in  a  year  being  carried  in  two  quarters.  The  work  in  mathematics 
is  on  practically  the  same  basis.  Courses  which  rank  as  Junior  and 
Senior  electives  will  meet  four  or  five  times  a  week,  and  these  courses 
will  be  complete  in  one  quarter.  Wherever  necessary,  both  first  and 
second  quarter  sections  in  the  various  courses  will  be  provided  during 
the  second  quarter.  One  class  of  courses — those  which  began  in  the 
fall  on  a  three-hour  basis — have  not  been  intensified.  These  courses 
will  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  as  three-hour  courses.  Any 
other  arrangement  would  have  created  endless  schedule  difficulties  for 
students  already  pursuing  them. 

The  normal  student  activities  will  be  resumed  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  quarter.  The  classes  have  already  effected  either  temporary  or 
permanent  organizations,  and  the  student  council  will  be  organized  as 
soon  as  the  session  begins.  Numbers  of  old  students  who  have  been  in 
the  service  have  signified  their  intention  to  return  and,  though  the 
student  body  will  probably  be  small,  it  is  evident  that  college  affairs 
will  take  on  much  their  usual  aspect.  The  problem  of  assimilating  a 
large  group  of  new  men,  with  whom  we  have  had  this  fall  only  slight 
contact,  and  who  have  had  little  opportunity  to  discover  what  life  at 
Carolina  really  means,  will  be  no  easy  one  to  solve.  We  face  it  confi- 
dently, assured  of  the  cooperation  of  all  responsible  student  opinion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  remainder  of  this  year,  as  well  as  the  years  which 
immediately  follow,  must  be  a  time,  not  of  routine,  but  of  intense  con- 
structive effort.  No  institution  which  is  alive  to  the  new  conditions 
which  obtain  in  the  world  at  large  can  return  altogether  to  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  operating  before  the  double  challenge  of  the  war  and 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  experiment.  To  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that  our 
colleges,  alone  of  all  human  institutions,  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
great  new  currents  of  thought  which  have  swept  the  earth.  The  college 
must  accept  the  challenge  of  the  time,  it  must  intelligently  and  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  think  its  way  through  the  new  problems  which 
confront  it,  or  it  will  find  itself  in  spiritual  isolation  from  the  very  life 
which  it  is  its  mission  to  interpret  and  to  focus. 

Colleges  of  liberal-  arts  have  often  felt  that  there  was  no  standard  by 
which  the  worth  of  their  product  could  be  directly  measured.  It  has 
been  far  easier  to  gauge  the  value  of  a  given  sort  of  professional  or 
technical  training  than  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  liberal  sort  of  edu- 
cation which  leads  to  an  arts  degree.  But  during  these  last  months 
the  college  has  found  one  standard  by  which  it  could  measure  itself — 
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the  harsh  and  inflexible  standard  of  war.  The  test  has  revealed  both 
strength  and  weakness.  The  graduates  of  our  colleges  who  have  gone 
through  the  intensive  work  of  the  training  camps  have  shown  adapta- 
bility and  flexibility  of  mind,  and  uncommon  powers  of  leadership. 
They  have  shown  marked  capacity  to  adjust  themselves  to  situations 
which  were  altogether  new  in  their  experience.  To  be  sure,  our  colleges 
deal  from  the  start  with  selected  groups  of  men,  and  their  development 
in  college  is  in  part  the  result  cf  the  extra-curriculum  activities  in 
which  they  participate.  But  after  all  such  discounts  have  been  made 
the  college  has  a  right  to  feel  that  its  boast  of  training  men  has  been 
no  empty  one. 

But  the  test  of  war  has  also  revealed  that  college  men  did  not  know 
I  with  precision  and  thoroughness  the  subject-matter  they  were  supposed 
to  have  mastered.  Such  a  discovery  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
surprising  to  teachers  of  experience,  but  the  defect  in  college  life  which 
underlies  it  has  been  thrown  into  sharp  relief.  It  is  a  defect  which 
must,  to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  colleges,  be  corrected.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness which  the  temper  of  the  time  will  not  easily  tolerate.  One  possi- 
ble method  for  its  correction  the  faculty  now  has  under  consideration, 
namely,  the  perpetuation  of  the  idea  of  intensive  work.  |  A  student  who 
is  taking  three  five-  or  six-hour  courses  is  not  only  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  mental  indigestion  than  is  he  who  is  attempting  to  carry  five  or 
six  three-hour  courses,  but  his  constantly  recurring  contact  with  the 
subject-matter  of  his  few  courses  makes  for  thoroughness  and  precision 
in  his  work.  Naturally,  in  order  to  preserve  on  the  part  of  the  student 
that  acquaintance  with  many  aspects  of  culture  which  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  any  liberal  education,  such  intensive  courses  cannot  run 
through  a  full  year.  A  permanent  adoption  of  the  division  of  the  year 
into  quarters  has  been  suggested  as  one  method  of  meeting  the  situa- 
tion; the  whole  matter,  however,  is  still  in  flux.  It  is  clear  that  the 
defect  can,  at  least,  be  only  partly  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  sort  of  machinery.  Our  colleges,  in  so  far  as  they  faithfully 
reflect  the  attitude  of  a  world  battling  with  unprecedented  problems, 
will  find  themselves  keyed  to  a  somewhat  higher  pitch.  Less  than  ever 
before  can  they  shelter  men  who  are  unwilling  to  do  their  best;  the 
college,  like  the  world,  has  in  its  present  mood  little  use  for  the  slacker. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  down  with  any  precision  just  what  will  be  the 
permanent  contribution  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  experiment  to  the  college  of 
liberal  arts.  The  experiment  did  not  have  time  to  work  itself  out,  it 
contended  all  along  with  difficulties  not  of  its  making:  the  epidemic 
and  the  armistice.  The  intensive  course,  which  seems  likely  to  remain 
with  us,  is  of  course  not  original  with  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  though  we  have 
arrived  at  it  by  that  route.  The  habit  of  mind  which  is  inculcated  by 
army  discipline,  to  which  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  subjected,  would  clearly, 
as  a  permanent  proposition,  greatly  handicap  the  college  in  its  work. 
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/  For  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  train  men  morally  as  well  as 
intellectually,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  this  institution  that  the  higher 
types  of  character  develop  on  the  college  campus  not  through  unthink- 
ing obedience  to  authority,  but  through  self-regulation  and  organized 
public  opinion;  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  not  of  constraint.)  It 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  that  keen  intellectual  curiosity  about 
matters  not  of  direct  utility,  without  which  the  college,  far  more  than 
the  professional  school,  is  helpless,  could  permanently  survive  under 
such  a  regime.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  experiment 
will  not  deeply  affect  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  its  indirect  effects 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  great.  The  very  break  with  old  traditional 
methods  and  ideals  which  it  has  necessitated  has  made  easier  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  immediate  future;  men  have,  as  never  before,  set 
to  questioning  themselves  as  to  what  this  business  of  college  education 
really  ought  to  mean.  No  thoughtful  man  can  have  passed  through  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  months  without  being  stimulated  to  define 
more  clearly  his  educational  creed. 

\  The  college  thus  finds  itself  in  a  forward-looking  mood.  It  realizes 
that  the  broadened  life  of  state  and  nation  will  make  new  demands 
upon  it.  If  it  is  adequately  to  meet  these  demands  it  must  at  no  dis- 
tant date  take  thorough  stock  of  its  resources.  It  must  make  certain 
that  it  is  providing  its  students  with  the  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  all  the  essential  phases  of  our  common  life.  Even  a  taking  of 
stock  which  does  not  go  below  the  surface  reveals  certain  lacks  of  bal- 
ance in  the  college  structure.  Such  subjects,  for  example,  as  political 
science,  government,  the  social  sciences,  about  all  of  which  an  educated 
man  will  be  required  to  know  far  more  in  the  future  than  he  has  in  the 
past,  are  at  present  only  imperfectly  developed  at  Carolina.  In  all  that 
concerns  the  various  forms  of  art  expression,  the  merest  beginning  has 
been  made.  Too  many  of  our  departments  are  still  on  a  one-man  basis. 
It  is  true  that  the  college  cannot  and  ought  not  to  extend  its  teaching 
save  where  a  definite  need  is  shown,  but  surely  no  one  would  argue  that 
need  only  arises  when  the  teaching  load  in  a  given  department  has 
become  so  heavy  that  relief  becomes  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  If 
real  progress  is  to  be  made,  needs  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  life  of 
state  and  nation,  not  of  faculty  load.  I 

The  college,  I  believe,  is  awake  to  its  opportunity.  It  is  setting 
itself  resolutely  to  interpret  the  life  of  this  new  day.  It  holds  to  its 
ideals  of  a  truly  liberal  education,  realizing  as  it  does  so  that  the  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  that  education  must  change  as  the  organized 
life  of  mankind  changes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Chase,  Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  brief  report  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  for  the  year  1918. 

Owing  to  the  patriotic  response  of  the  students  of  the  University  to 
the  nation's  call  for  men,  especially  for  engineers  and  other  technical 
men,  the  past  two  years  have  seen  the  upper  classes  in  the  applied 
science  departments  gradually  vanish.  A  sharp  decrease  in  the  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  the  unavoidable  result,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows: 


Course 

Fresh- 
man 

Soph- 
omore 

Junior 

Senior 

Grad- 
uate 

Special 

Total 

B.S.  in  Chemical  Engineering.  

30 

10 

11 

4 

1 

1 

57 

B.S.  in  Elecirical  Engineering  

33 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

47 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering  

19 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

B.S.  in  Medicine—   

12 

4 

0 

1 

0 

92 

109 

Total  enrollment,  Fall  term  

240 

Owing  to  the  installation  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  at 
the  University  in  September  last,  the  regular  administrative  machinery 
and  prescribed  courses  of  the  school  gave  way  to  Government  super- 
vision, discipline,  and  methods  of  study.  Special  courses  were  intro- 
duced in  gunnery,  navigation,  practical  electricity,  elementary  physics, 
gas  engines,  etc.,  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  War  Department. 

Every  effort  has  been  made,  however,  consistent  with  war  needs  and 
the  requirements  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  to  hold  the  students  as  closely  as 
possible  to  their  scientific  curricula,  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  at 
the  registration  in  January  we  shall  have  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble 
in  getting  back  to  our  required  courses,  and  will  have,  at  the  same 
time,  a  substantial  increase  in  numbers,  particularly  in  the  upper 
classes,  due  mainly  to  the  return  from  service  of  those  whose  courses 
were  left  unfinished  on  account  of  the  war. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  after-war  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  methods  and  courses  of  the  school,  but  plans  are  on  foot  to  place 
our  technical  instruction  abreast  with  the  inevitable  demands  of  the 
new  days  to  come. 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  year  for  the  school  was  the  begin- 
ning during  the  summer  of  the  new  building  which  will  house  the 
departments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Electrical 
Engineering.  This  building  will  be  of  three  stories,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet  long,  seventy-four  feet  wide,  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, with  a  Tudor-Gothic  exterior.  Tapestry  brick  will  be  used  above 
the  ground  story,  which  will  be  of  limestone.  The  trim  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  building  will  also  be  of  limestone.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
structure  will  be  finished  in  time  for  the  opening  in  September  next. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  record  officially  our  sense  of  the  grievous  loss 
which  the  University,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  President  Graham.  Though  not  a  scientist  by  taste  or  train- 
ing, his  catholic  vision  and  broad  sympathy  led  him  to  place  himself 
squarely  behind  the  work  of  the  school  and  give  to  it  his  earnest  sup- 
port, one  result  of  which  is  the  new  building,  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  interest  and  which  he  pushed  with  all  his  energy.  During  the 
few  years  of  his  administration  his  genius  flashed  to  a  sunburst,  the 
brilliant  afterglow  of  which  will  illumine  the  University's  pathway  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Without  going  into  details  at  this  time,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
principal  needs  of  the  school  are  a  building  for  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, and  the  enlargement  of  the  Chemistry  Building.  For  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  needs  of  these  departments  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my 
report  for  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Patterson,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report: 

(1)  The  enrollment  for  the  year  1918-19,  at  this  date,  is  56;  11  in 
the  fall  session  and  45  in  the  summer  session  (1918). 

(2)  The  war  has  had,  as  was  to  he  expected,  great  influence  upon  the 
Graduate  School.  This  is  shown  by  the  facts  of  registration  in  the 
regular  sessions,  at  this  date:  in  1914-'15,  45;  in  1915-16,  33;  in  1916-17, 
36;  in  1917-18,  22;  in  1918-19,  11. 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  Summer  School  upon  the  Graduate  School 
has  been  considerable,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  facts  of  regis- 
tration in  the  summer  session:  in  1914,  23;  in  1915,  58;  in  1916,  83;  in 
1917,  74;  in  1918,  45.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  graduate  students 
in  the  summer  session,  as  in  the  regular  session,  has  been  due  to  the 
war  conditions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  graduate  students 
in  the  summer  sessions  has  been  larger  than  in  the  regular  sessions. 
A  good  number  of  these  students  have  been  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 
They  have  chosen  to  take  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  during  four  summer  sessions  rather  than  in  one  regular  aca- 
demic year. 

(4)  Now  that  the  war  is  over  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students— both  in  the 
regular  sessions  and  in  the  Summer  School.  An  important  increase  is 
highly  desirable.  Most  of  the  departments  of  the  University  are 
equipped  to  offer  excellent  graduate  courses,  especially  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  An  important  number  of  graduate 
students  will  give  a  distinctive  tone  of  scholarship  to  the  University. 
It  will  mean  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  L.  Rapee,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of  Law 
for  the  past  year. 

In  the  year  just  closing  the  School  has  felt  very  keenly  the  strain  of 
the  great  effort  of  the  country  to  utilize  all  available  activities  and  men 
for  victory.  Under  war  conditions  last  year,  as  noted  in  the  School 
report  of  a  year  ago,  matriculation  fell  off  40  per  cent,  this  year  attend- 
ance was  still  further  curtailed.  The  number  matriculated  in  the 
School  now  is  17,  as  follows:  Seniors  8,  consisting  of  5  men,  3  women; 
Juniors  9,  consisting  of  7  men,  2  women.  All  but  three  of  the  men 
belong  to  the  non-S.  A.  T.  C.  group;  three  to  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  of  whom 
two  are  members  of  the  Naval  Unit. 

There  were  only  three  graduates  of  the  School  receiving  degrees  at 
the  commencement  of  1918,  two  of  whom  were  graduates  both  in  Arts 
and  Law. 

The  Summer  School  attendance  for  1918  was  12,  of  whom  7  applied 
for  and  obtained  license  at  the  August  Bar  Examination  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Didlake,  who  took  Professor  P.  H.  Winston's  position  during 
the  latter's  absence  in  military  service,  left  us  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
term,  when  Mr.  Winston  resumed  his  place  in  the  faculty.  Mr.  Didlake 
proved  himself  an  excellent  teacher,  throwing  his  trained  intellect  and 
his  hearty  interest  unreservedly  into  the  work. 

From  the  present  reduced  School  we  may  look  with  hope  toward  the 
future.  We  may  safely,  I  think,  count  on  the  years  immediately  ahead 
of  the  University  as  years  of  growth  and  extension.  I  have  for  some 
time  advised  an  enlargement  of  the  Law  School  and  an  extension  of  the 
courses  offered.  The  period  of  actual  war  did  not  seem  a  favorable 
time  advised  an  enlargement  of  the  Law  School  and  an  extension  of  the 
time  seems  ripe  for  enlargement. 

Everywhere  the  better  class  of  law  schools  has  extended  to  three 
years  the  time  required  for  graduation.  Indeed,  at  this  time  when  we 
are  considering  extension  to  three  years,  some  of  the  leading  schools 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  are  demanding  four  years.  I  believe 
we  could  make  a  solid  beginning  and  provide  for  the  present  a  real 
three-years  course  by  the  addition  of  one  man  to  the  faculty  of  the 
School.  I  say  "a  real  three-years  course,"  for  I  oppose  absolutely 
offering  a  seemingly  extended  curriculum  which  does  not  provide 
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ample  work  for  the  whole  time.  At  present  graduates  of  two-year 
schools  are  at  a  real  disadvantage  when  seeking  Government  employ- 
ment open  only  to  law-school  graduates,  or  when  they  wish  to  obtain 
credit  for  work  done  here,  at  the  leading  schools  of  the  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  University  cannot  be  satisfied  to  have  the  machin- 
ery of  one  of  its  great  professional  schools  so  inadequate  that  its  work 
can  have  no  opportunity  of  recognition  in  the  new  system  of  standard- 
ized legal  education. 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  regard  the  law  course  solely  as  a  means 
of  imparting  enough  knowledge  to  students  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
bar  examination  of  the  State.  The  University  should  provide  for  a 
more  extended  study  of  law  both  as  a  theoretical  and  as  a  practical 
science.  The  student  should  be  made  to  feel,  not  that  law  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  dead  propositions  contained  in  "law  books,"  but  that 
it  is  a  living,  growing  thing,  with  roots  indeed  deep  in  the  past,  but  in 
vital  relation  with  every  phase  of  contemporary  life. 

Some  day  there  will  be  at  the  University  a  school  which  will  not  only 
ground  the  student  fully  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  technical  law 
studies,  but  will  also  guide  him  in  courses  suggesting  the  place  of  law 
in  history  and  its  relations  to  philosophy,  society,  and  the  state.  With 
the  greater  demands  which  North  Carolina  is  learning  to  make  of  its 
University,  we  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to  realize  such  an  ideal. 
For  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  gradual  improvement.  To 
that  end  I  earnestly  urge  at  this  time  the  extension  of  the  course  to 
three  years  and  the  employment  of  an  additional  instructor. 

L.  P.  McGehee,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

In  response  to  your  request  I  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Medical  Department: 

The  Department  has,  measureably  at  least,  shared  in  the  disturbing 
conditions  of  the  War.  In  spite  of  the  well  known  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  more  particularly  the  Surgeon  General  and  his 
staff,  to  encourage  properly  prepared  students  to  begin  and  continue 
the  study  of  medicine  there  have  been  conditions  entirely  beyond  con- 
trol. The  privilege  of  enlisting  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  granted 
to  all  medical  students  of  draft  age  and  in  good  standing  in  September, 
1917,  was  extended  in  June,  1918,  to  all  students  who  wished  to  register 
in  well  recognized  medical  schools  for  the  following  session,  but  only 
upon  condition  that  the  student  furnish  an  affidavit  from  his  Local 
Board  that  he  was  not  "in  the  current  quota."  In  some  instances  at 
least  the  counties  had  so  nearly  exhausted  the  list  of  available  select- 
men that  the  affidavit  could  not  be  supplied  and  some  of  our  prospective 
students  were  sent  to  camp.  This  and  perhaps  other  contributing  fac- 
tors resulted  in  relatively  few  students  registering  under  the  plan. 
When  the  second  Draft  act  became  effective  in  August,  the  privilege 
was  withdrawn  altogether,  and  until  the  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  declared  no  special  pro- 
vision for  the  prospective  medical  students  was  announced.  In  this 
period  of  uncertainty  doubtlessly  some  students  who  had  not  finally 
determined  upon  the  study  of  medicine  made  other  plans.  I  think, 
however,  that  under  the  circumstances  we  should  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  an  entering  class  of  twenty-four.  All  of  the  members  of  our  last 
first-year  class  returned,  so  that  we  have  twenty-nine  in  our  present 
second-year  class,  a  total  of  53,  which  is  approximately  the  average  for 
the  past  several  years. 

In  connection  with  the  conditions  affecting  the  number  of  students 
in  the  medical  course,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant condition  and  one  that  has  obtained  for  several  years,  namely, 
the  failure  of  the  students  in  the  pre-medical  courses  to  complete  the 
number  of  hours  in  the  subjects  required  for  entrance.  There  has  been 
an  annual  loss  of  something  like  50  per  cent  in  the  transfer  from  the 
collegiate  to  the  medical  course.  Perhaps  we  may  find  some  explana- 
tion for  this  deplorable  fact  in  the  following  circumstances.  For  some 
years  after  the  pre-medical  courses  were  introduced,  they  were  made  a 
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"catch-all"  for  a  considerable  number  of  students  who  did  not  have  a 
full  high  school  course  or  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  not  defi- 
nitely determined  upon  a  college  course.  Obviously  the  "morale"  in  the 
group  was  very  low.  Then,  owing  to  its  heterogeneous  character  no 
official  of  the  faculty  seemed  to  feel  especially  responsible  for  its  guid- 
ance. After  the  introduction  of  the  S.  B.  course  in  medicine,  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  our  pre-medical  students  registered  for  it 
and  came  very  properly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Science,  under  authority  of  which  the  degree  was  offered. 
Since,  however,  the  preliminary  college  work  in  this  course  has  been 
extended  to  three  years,  there  will  probably  be  a  larger  group  of  pre- 
medical  students,  students  who  are  in  the  University  to  get  the  pre- 
liminary college  credits  of  two  years  required  by  a  large  majority  of  all 
medical  schools,  who  are  irregular  in  that  they  are  not  in  any  one  of 
regular  degree  courses,  and  therefore,  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  I 
think  in  spite  of  the  more  or  less  serious  objections  that  may  be  raised 
and  in  the  absence  of  an  alternate  suggestion,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Department  should  be  authorized  to  include  such  pre-medical  students 
under  his  supervision.  To  guard  against  any  lack  of  conformity  to  the 
regulations  of  the  University  with  respect  to  admission  of  students  on 
a  basis  of  fifteen  high  school  units  and  to  escape  a  probable  criticism 
I  suggest  also  that  the  valuation  of  all  high  school  credits  remain  with 
the  Entrance  Committee  of  the  Faculty  as  heretofore. 

The  work  of  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  has  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  general  unrest  incident  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  customs  of  camp  life  and  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza,  in 
which  the  second-year  students  particularly  rendered  excellent  service 
as  assistants  to  the  college  physicians.  It  is  evident  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  "new  order"  and  will  in 
the  end  have  accomplished  the  usual  amount  of  work  in  a  satisfactory 
way. 

The  absence  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Bullitt  who  has  been  in  France  since  August, 
necessitated  some  arrangements  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  work  here. 
After  trying  everywhere,  and  failing  to  secure  a  teacher  of  experience, 
we  finally  secured  Dr.  W.  M.  Coppridge,  one  of  our  former  students  and  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  the  class  of  1918,  to  serve  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Mangum,  who  agreed  to  take  over  the  course  in  Histol- 
ogy, and  to  Dr.  McNider,  who  agreed  to  take  over  the  course  in  Path- 
ology, an  arrangement  which  I  feel  sure  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  their  cooperation. 

I  feel  that  my  report  of  last  year  dealt  with  plans  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Department  in  such  detail  that  further  reference  to 
them  at  this  time  is  unnecessary. 

Respectfully,  L  H.  Manning,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Pharmacy 
School: 

The  registration  in  this  School  for  the  current  year  is  26.  Of  these, 
as  members  of  the  first-year  class,  14  were  enrolled  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
unit  and  6  were  non-S.  A.  T.  C  students;  of  the  second-year  class,  5 
were  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  1  of  the  non-S.  A.  T.  C.  body.  Courses  de- 
signed for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  were  undertaken  by  the  Department,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  and  even  the  general  character  of  the 
work  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Government  were  imperfectly  known,  since 
the  Government's  official  bulletin  was  greatly  delayed.  Our  first  work 
was  thus  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  there  was  some 
confusion,  yet  it  substantially  conformed  to  the  Government's  require- 
ments. The  attempt  in  the  Pharmacy  School  was  to  give,  within  a 
shorter  period  by  means  of  intensified  study,  courses  equivalent  to 
those  of  ordinary  times.  This  experiment  was  of  so  short  a  duration, 
due  to  the  disruption  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  that  I  am  unable,  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  its  permanent  value  as  a  plan  or  method  of  scientific 
education. 

The  recognition  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  work  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  is,  however,  of  permanent  value  to  those  interested  in 
higher  preliminary  education  for  the  pharmacist,  and  the  requirement 
of  graduation  as  a  prerequisite  for  license  to  practice  pharmacy. 

The  efforts  to  place  former  students  in  positions  in  the  Government 
service  where  their  training  as  pharmacists  would  be  an  aid  to  their 
best  service  were  successful.  Former  students  were  assigned  to  the 
hospital  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  at  home  and  overseas. 

B.  V.  Howell,  Bean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  School  of  Education 
and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  its  possibility  for  increased  service. 

The  unprecedented  efforts  of  our  National  Government  to  bring  the 
fighting  manhood  of  the  country  into  military  service  has  drawn  from 
us  nearly  all  of  the  University  students  who  wished  to  prepare  for 
teaching  in  the  schools.  The  draft  of  males  from  18  to  45  took  away 
everyone  who  was  physically  fit  for  military  service,  and  the  increased 
wages  paid  for  labor  in  all  departments  has  taken  many  of  those  who, 
excused  from  the  army  because  of  slight  physical  defects,  would  other- 
wise have  gone  into  teaching  as  a  profession. 

In  spite  of  this  temporary  loss  of  students  the  department  has  put 
forth  its  best  efforts  to  advance  the  interest  of  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  State.  The  following  statement  briefly  outlines  some  of 
the  achievements  of  the  department. 

1.  Through  public  addresses,  lectures  before  teachers'  organizations, 
and  correspondence  with  teachers,  school  officials,  and  other  interested 
persons,  we  have  constantly  labored  for  educational  progress  and  de- 
velopment. 

2.  The  High  School  Journal,  issued  monthly,  has  been  established  by 
the  department  and  has  received  a  most  flattering  welcome  not  only 
in  North  Carolina,  but  in  many  other  states.  The  first  issue  ap- 
peared January,  1918.  It  is  issued  on  a  subscription  basis  and 
succeeds  the  High  School  Bulletin  which  had  been  issued  quarterly  for 
the  past  two  years  and  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  high  school 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  the  State.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  correspondence  courses  we  have  been  able  to  enlist 
women's  clubs  in  a  connected  study  of  a  central  theme  for  the  year. 
Over  six  hundred  women  have  been  enrolled  in  this  work. 

3.  A  study  of  the  Winston-Salem  school  system  was  begun  and  the 
results  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Sixteen  school  systems  were  en- 
listed in  a  cooperative  plan  for  the  use  of  standard  tests  and  scales  in 
the  measurement  of  class  products. 

4.  A  bulletin  prepared  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams  and  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson 
was  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education. 

5.  The  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  continues  to  serve  as  State 
Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools  for  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.   A  separate  report  of  his  activities  will  be  submitted  to  you,  and 
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a  report  of  the  progress  and  development  of  this  system  of  schools  for 
the  year  will  be  published  through  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

6.  During  the  Summer  School  the  Department  of  Education  con- 
tinues in  full  force,  and  because  of  the  large  number  of  students,  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  superintendents  which  it  attracts,  it  is  necessary 
to  largely  increase  the  teaching  force  in  the  department  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  in  the  future.  Last  session  there  were  674  students  pur- 
suing educational  courses,  143  of  whom  pursued  courses  of  college  and 
university  grade.  A  separate  report  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  the  director  for  publication. 

Demand  for  Teachers 

The  demand  for  specially  trained  teachers  in  the  future  is  sure  to 
be  very  great. 

Our  State  has  just  passed  a  six  months  school  term  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  so  that  the  minimum  four  months  term  heretofore 
required  by  the  Constitution  is  out  of  the  way  of  educational  progress. 

Our  National  Government,  in  addition  to  what  it  has  already  done 
through  the  Smith-Lever  and  the  Smith-Hughes  bills,  is  now  on  the 
point  of  passing  a  bill  offered  by  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  by  which 
$100,000,000  will  be  spent  annually  in  cooperating  with  the  states  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Some  of  the  specific  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  are  the  instruction  of  illiterates,  the  Americanization 
of  immigrants,  and  the  training  of  teachers,  especially  those  in  rural 
schools.  And  the  bill  provides  that  no  state  shall  share  in  the  appro- 
priation unless  it  shall  have  established,  within  two  years,  a  satisfac- 
tory system  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  together  with  state  and  local 
appropriations  will  make  teaching  as  a  profession  financially  attrac- 
tive to  men  and  women  of  training,  ability,  and  scholarship. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Department 

The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  meet  the  present  educational 
needs  of  our  people  and  to  foresee  the  needs  of  the  immediate  future 
and  endeavor  to  provide  for  meeting  those  needs  successfully. 

1.  Teachers  and  Leaders. — First  of  all,  there  is  now  and  will  always 
continue  to  be  a  pressing  need  for  male  teachers  who  can  teach — men 
who  have  had  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  I  take  it  that  the  department  is  a  failure  if  its 
students  know  nothing  of  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
schoolroom.  Students  who  go  from  the  University  into  the  schools 
should  be  trained  for  their  work  in  theory  and  practice  under  the 
direction  and  inspiration  of  a  successful  instructor  in  the  field  of 
labor  into  which  they  wish  to  enter. 
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Of  course  our  students  should  be  trained  in  school  supervision,  and 
school  administration  and  the  history  of  education,  in  addition  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  so  that  if  they  have  capacity  for  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  broader  fields  of  educational  activity,  they  may 
advance  into  those  positions,  and,  because  of  their  schoolroom  experi- 
ence, be  more  effective  as  supervisors  or  superintendents.  Our  men 
should  leave  us  thoroughly  committed  to  the  belief  that  they  are  never 
to  stand  still  in  education,  but  to  be  everlastingly  alert  and  on  the 
lookout  for  new  needs  as  they  arise,  and  not  be  held  back  by  the  idea 
that  the  good  school  of  yesterday  is  good  enough  for  tomorrow. 

2.  Our  students  should  be  fitted  for  leadership  in  their  community, 
not  only  in  education  but  in  any  movement  for  the  civic  good  and  to 
that  end  the  courses  in  education  should  be  reinforced  and  supple- 
mented by  such  courses  in  the  curriculum  as  will  give  them  an  aggres- 
sive desire  for  community,  county,  and  state  progress  and  develop- 
ment. The  teacher  in  school  or  college  who  cannot  see  the  world  be- 
yond the  narrow  path  of  daily  routine  will  never  be  a  vital  force  be- 
fore his  classes  nor  a  useful  member  of  society. 

3.  The  Citizen. — It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  department  to 
offer  certain  courses  that  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  members  of 
other  professions  and  make  of  them  aggressive  friends  of  education 
and  active  forces  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  some  of  our  most  prominent  and  self-sacrificing 
friends  of  popular  education  first  thought  seriously  about  the  subject 
as  a  public  duty  while  they  were  taking  courses  in  education  at  this 
University. 

The  New  Teacher 

The  School  of  Education,  reinforced  by  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  academic  faculty,  and  stimulated  by  a  faith  in  the  new  educa- 
tion which  the  future  demands,  hopes  to  train  men  and  women  who 
shall  go  to  our  schools  prepared  to  teach  those  subjects  which  the  State 
and  National  Government  wish  to  have  taught.  If  we  do  not  train  the 
kind  of  teachers  called  for,  the  National  Government  itself  will  estab- 
lish its  own  schools  for  training  teachers  just  as  it  has  already  done 
for  training  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  And  if  the  Government 
shall  do  this,  our  annual  state  appropriation  may  decrease.  If,  how- 
ever, we  shall  delight  to  do  this  new  public  service  and  our  scientific 
and  literary  departments  shall  give  those  courses  which  the  Govern- 
ment regards  as  necessary  to  prepare  one  to  teach  in  the  school  of  the 
future,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  live  and  serve. 

Essentials  of  Development 

No  school  of  education  can  do  effective  work  unless  the  academic  air 
it  breathes  is  stimulating,  unless  the  academic  attitude  round  about  it 
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is  sympathetic  and  helpful,  unless  the  affiliated  academic  faculty  be- 
lieves that  he  who  wishes  to  teach  should  make  special  effort  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  do  so. 

Tradition  and  the  fact  that  they,  themselves,  were  not  trained  in  the 
art  of  teaching  make  it  difficult  for  some  instructors  to  admit  that  it 
Is  worth  while  for  one  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. Self-confidence  and  self-sufficiency,  due  to  a  fine  record  for 
scholarship,  and  seated  in  the  professorial  chair,  reason  that,  since 
one  can  come  to  the  high  position  of  college  instructor  with  no  train- 
ing in  the  art  of  teaching,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  for  one  to  prepare 
himself  for  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

Forward  not  Backward 

The  deadening  conservatism  of  academic  reverence  for  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  educational  progress 
and  expansion.  ■  The  conservative  rejoices  at  the  thought  that,  with 
the  world  war  ended,  he  may  go  back  to  his  former  work  which  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  courses  have  so  rudely  interrupted.  But  the  conditions 
which  have  dictated  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  courses  and  which  have  fought 
the  war  to  a  glorious  finish  have  already  shaped  up  and  pointed  out  a 
new  future  for  which  men  and  women  must  be  prepared  by  a  new  edu- 
cation begotten  of  a  new  educational  need  and  spirit.  We  must  go 
forward  to  a  new  curriculum  rather  than  backward  to  an  old  one;  we 
must  go  forward  to  a  new  work,  forward  to  changed  conditions  for 
which  new  school  and  college  courses  shall  prepare  our  boys  and  girls. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  teachers  which  will  have  to  be  met  when  we 
return  to  normal  conditions,  we  shall  need  two  additional  associate 
professors  qualified  to  give  the  training  which  teachers  must  have  in 
the  future,  and  I  beg  to  impress  the  importance  of  this  upon  your  con- 
sideration. 

Results  of  Cooperation 

If  there  shall  be  cooperation  in  preparing  for  the  new  curriculum, 
we  shall  in  a  few  years  have  trained  teachers  in  hundreds  of  schools 
in  the  State  and  as  a  result  shall  have  double  the  present  number  of 
students  coming  to  the  University.  Trained,  capable  teachers  in  the 
schools  will  create  a  desire  for  advanced  instruction.  When  North 
Carolina  has  enthusiastic,  professionally  trained  teachers  in  its  public 
schools,  all  the  colleges  in  the  State  will  be  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  youth  of  the  land. 

I  regret  to  call  your  attention  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Henry 
Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administration,  who  was  re- 
cently killed  on  the  battle  line  in  France.  Lieutenant  Johnston  was  of 
marked  ability  and  was  meeting  with  distinct  success  as  a  member  of 
our  faculty  when  he  volunteered  for  service  in  our  army  abroad. 
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In  the  death  of  President  Edward  Kidder  Graham  on  the  26th  of 
October  last,  I  have  lost  a  dear  personal  friend,  and  the  State  has  lost 
its  most  progressive  educational  leader — a  scholar  who  took  his  scholar- 
ship with  him  into  service,  and  a  worker  who  could  see,  through  the 
dust  and  confusion  of  daily  toil,  the  path  that  led  to  civic,  righteous, 
material  progress,  and  the  useful  excellence  of  scholarship. 

Respectfully,  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 

Dean. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  director  of  the  thirty-first 
session  of  the  University  Summer  School  which  ran  for  the  usual 
period  of  six  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  days  set  apart  for  registration 
and  for  examination.  The  school  began  on  June  11th  and  ended  on 
July  26,  1918. 

The  Thirty-first  Session  a  War  Session 

On  the  whole,  the  thirty-first  session  was  as  successful  from  every 
point  of  view  as  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  a  year  like  this  when 
the  country  was  convulsed  in  the  upheaval  of  a  world  war.  In  this 
one  big,  outstanding  fact  all  our  efforts  found  their  incentive  and  most 
of  our  courses  of  instruction  took  their  aims  and  found  their  motive. 
The  thirty-first  session  of  the  Summer  School  was,  in  fact,  a  war  ses- 
sion, and  necessarily  and  properly  so.  This  fact  the  Summer  School 
accepted — as  the  University  had  accepted  it — and  devoted  its  efforts 
to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  highest  patriotic  service  in  war-time. 
And,  let  it  be  added,  the  teachers  in  attendance  responded  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  was  contagious.  It  is  not  amiss,  I  think,  briefly  to  call 
attention  here  to  some  of  the  specific  things  we  did  to  stimulate  a  more 
intelligent  patriotism  and  to  prepare  teachers  for  better  war-time 
service  in  the  schools. 

Food  Production  and  Conservation.  In  addition  to  our  regular  Sum- 
mer School  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  we  offered  the  following:  (1)  two  special  courses  outlined 
by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  These  courses  were  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  certificates  were 
issued  to  those  who  completed  them  satisfactorily;  (2)  a  series  of 
demonstrations  extending  throughout  the  session,  on  "wheat  substi- 
tutes," "meat  substitutes,"  etc.;  (3)  a  special  course  for  house-keepers 
given  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  and  a  special  course  in 
Household  Chemistry  given  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry;  (4)  a 
number  of  public  lectures  and  chapel  addresses;  (5)  two  courses  in 
agriculture — one  for  elementary  teachers  and  one  for  high  school 
teachers.  We  also  offered  two  special  courses  on  "Home  Vegetable 
Gardening"  and  "The  Home  Orchard,"  but,  to  our  disappointment,  we 
did  not  have  a  class  in  either  of  these  subjects. 

History  and  Our  International  Relations.  In  the  Department  of  His- 
tory we  offered  two  special  courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace:    "Great  Britain  since  1832"  and 
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"France  Under  the  Third  Republic."  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League  we  gave  a  short  course  on  the  "Underlying 
Causes  of  the  War."  In  this  connection,  also,  attention  should  be 
called  to  a  special  course  offered  by  the  Department  of  English: 
"National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature,"  and  to  a 
course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on 
"Literature  as  a  National  Asset"  (5  lectures)  and  "American  Ideals 
as  Revealed  in  American  Literature"  (5  lectures) ;  and  to  a  series 
of  five  lectures  by  Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University,  on  "Prophets  of  the  New  Democracy."  All  these 
courses  were  popular  and  were  well  attended;  and  they  not  only 
stimulated  the  Summer  School  students  to  a  finer  appreciation  of 
patriotism,  but  they  also  contributed  immensely  to  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  war  and  its  issues. 

Geography  and  our  International  Relations.  In  addition  to  our  usual 
courses  in  Industrial  Geography  and  Geology,  we  gave  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  a  series 
of  illustrated  lectures,  by  Dr.  Collier  Cobb,  on  "Our  Latin-American 
Relations."  This  series  dealt  not  only  with  the  geography  and  the  in- 
dustries of  Latin-America  but  with  our  present  and  prospective  com- 
mercial relations  with  South  American  countries.  These  lectures  proved 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  their  popularity  was  attested  by  the  large 
audiences  that  attended  them. 

Social  Work  and  Patriotic  Activities  in  War-Time.  Under  this  head 
we  gave  a  special  course  on  "Social  and  Patriotic  Activities  in  War- 
Time,"  conducted  by  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lingle;  and  a  number  of  chapel 
talks  and  addresses  by  Professor  Branson,  Mrs.  Lingle,  General  Julian 
S.  Carr,  Dr.  Holland  Thompson,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Guy  E.  Snavely,  of 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  others.  In  this  connec- 
tion attention  may  well  be  called  to  a  brilliant  and  patriotic  pageant, 
entitled  "France  in  World  Affairs,"  with  special  emphasis  on  French- 
American  relations,  given  on  July  4th.  This  was  presented  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Adolph  Vermont.  I  should  add  that  on  this  occasion 
the  Council  of  Defense  of  Orange  County  united  with  us,  by  invitation 
of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  in  carrying  out  the  program  for 
the  day;  and  because  of  the  publicity  given  this  occasion  in  advance 
by  Mr.  J.  Cheshire  Webb  of  Hillsboro,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fense, there  came  to  Chapel  Hill  on  July  4th  the  largest  Orange  County 
gathering  seen  here  on  any  public  occasion  in  many  years — if,  indeed 
any  other  occasion  ever  brought  here  so  large  a  gathering  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  and  from  other  counties  nearby.  On  the  evening 
of  July  4th  a  patriotic  play — "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  based  upon 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  classic  of  the  same  title — was  presented  be- 
fore a  large  audience. 
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Education.  In  the  Department  of  Education  practically  every  course 
offered  was  taught  in  the  light  of  the  new  demands  upon  the  schools 
brought  about  by  our  new  and  expanding  world  relations.  One  special 
course  in  administration  was  offered  for  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals on  "War-Time  School  Problems." 

Campaign  for  War  Savings  Stamps.  When  the  national  drive  for  the 
sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  was  on  in  June  we  organized  our  Summer 
School  forces  and  canvassed  the  student-body  in  order  to  interest  the 
teachers  more  definitely  in  the  Government's  efforts  to  finance  the 
war  program,  to  show  them  concretely  how  such  campaigns  can  be 
carried  to  success  in  their  own  communities,  and  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  to  pledge  themselves  to  sell  at  least  $100  worth  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  in  their  respective  communities  this  fall.  Pledges  were  se- 
cured from  487 — practically  every  teacher  in  attendance — who  agreed 
to  sell  stamps  totaling  $48,700  before  December  31st. 

Miscellaneous.  Hundreds  of  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  circulars,  deal- 
ing with  the  war,  its  causes  and  issues,  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  by  the  University,  by  the  National  Se- 
curity League,  and  by  other  organizations  were  distributed  among  the 
teachers  and  others  in  attendance.  There  were  many  other  minor  de- 
tails to  which  attention  might  be  called,  such  as  community  singing, 
readings,  lectures,  chapel  talks,  and  conferences  bearing  upon  the  war; 
but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Summer  School 
program  in  1918  was  essentially  a  war-time  program.  And  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  repeat  that  the  teachers  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the 
spirit  of  it  all,  that  they  responded  in  a  patriotic  manner  to  all  our 
efforts,  and  that  they  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered  to 
equip  themselves  for  better  service  both  in  war-time  and  after. 

The  Corps  of  Instructors 

The  corps  of  instructors,  not  including  the  director  and  the  office 
force,  was  composed  of  56  members,  37  men  and  19  women.  Of  this 
number  26  were  members  of  the  University's  regular  staff.  Of  the 
thirty  others,  8  were  members  of  other  college  faculties,  5  were  super- 
intendents of  city  schools,  15  were  supervisors  and  teachers,  1  was 
president  of  a  business  college,  1  was  State  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Schools.  The  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff  is  shown  in  Supplement  A 
of  this  report. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Courses 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  courses  were  scheduled  in  23  branches, 
not  including  the  courses  given  in  the  Demonstration  School.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  these  were  actually  given.  The  number  of 
courses  offered  in  each  department  is  as  follows:  Agriculture,  4; 
Business  English,  1;  Chemistry,  5;  Drawing,  3;  Education,  31;  English, 
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11;  French,  6;  Geology,  3;  German,  7;  History,  8;  Home  Economics,  4; 
Latin,  5;  Library  Science,  1;  Mathematics,  8;  Music,  4;  Physics,  5; 
Rural  Economics  and  Sociology,  4;  School  Law,  1;  Social  Work,  1; 
Spanish,  2;  Stenography,  1;  Typewriting,  1;  Writing,  6.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  courses  given,  see  Supplement  A. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Students 

There  were  enrolled  618  students  as  against  901  for  the  preceding 
year.  This  includes  125  who  were  enrolled  in  the  institutes  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  Summer  School,  but  it  does  not  include  81 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  Demonstration  School.  There  were  enrolled  100 
men  and  518  women;  408  were  teachers;  111  were  preparing  to  teach; 
16  were  preparing  to  enter  college;  16  were  pursuing  special  work; 
213  were  studying  for  college  or  university  credit;  37  were  graduate 
students,  and  176  were  undergraduates;  405  (including  125  institute 
attendants)  pursued  Normal  and  Preparatory  courses. 

There  were  600  students  from  North  Carolina,  representing  87  coun- 
ties. The  counties  not  represented  were:  Alleghany,  Avery,  Clay, 
Dare,  Graham,  Haywood,  Hoke,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Rutherford, 
Stokes,  and  Tyrrell.  Virginia  sent  7  students;  South  Carolina,  5; 
Georgia,  3;  Japan,  2;  and  Oregon,  1.  Orange  County  was  represented 
by  52,  and  Guilford  by  28. 

North  Carolina  Counties  Represented.  The  counties  represented  and 
the  students  enrolled  from  each  are  as  follows:  Alamance,  22;  Alex- 
ander, 1;  Anson,  6;  Ashe,  3;  Beaufort,  9;  Bertie,  1;  Bladen,  1;  Bruns- 
wick, 1;  Buncombe,  6;  Burke,  1;  Cabarrus,  10;  Caldwell,  4;  Camden,  4; 
Carteret,  5;  Caswell,  2;  Catawba,  18;  Chatham,  8;  Cherokee,  3;  Chowan, 
2;  Cleveland,  6;  Columbus,  15;  Craven,  5;  Cumberland,  4;  Currituck,  2; 
Davidson,  5;  Davie,  9;  Duplin,  11;  Durham,  20;  Edgecombe,  8;  Forsyth, 
15;  Franklin,  3;  Gaston,  3;  Gates,  1;  Granville,  12;  Greene,  2;  Guil- 
ford, 28;  Halifax,  4;  Harnett,  9;  Henderson,  1;  Hyde,  7;  Iredell,  7; 
Jackson,  2;  Johnston,  9;  Jones,  1;  Lenoir,  6;  Lee,  8;  Lincoln,  3;  Mar- 
tin, 2;  McDowell,  2;  Mecklenburg,  15;  Montgomery,  14;  Moore,  8; 
New  Hanover,  10;  Northampton,  4;  Onslow,  5;  Orange,  52;  Pamlico,  5; 
Pasquotank,  5;  Pender,  5;  Perquimans,  1;  Person,  18;  Pitt,  6;  Ran- 
dolph, 13;  Richmond,  2;  Rockingham,  6;  Rowan,  11;  Sampson,  9; 
Scotland,  6;  Stanly,  1;  Surry,  9;  Swain,  1;  Transylvania,  2;  Union, 
5;  Vance,  12;  Wake,  13;  Warren,  5;  Washington.  3;  Watauga,  1; 
Wayne,  6;  Wilkes,  4;  Wilson,  4;  Yadkin,  1;  Yancey,  1. 

Institutions  Represented.  The  following  schools  and  colleges  were 
represented  in  the  Summer  School  by  the  numbers  of  students  indi- 
cated below:  State  Normal  College,  95;  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 72;  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  31;  Meredith  College,  26; 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  23;  Elon  College,  14;  Flora 
McDonald  College,  14;  Guilford  College,  14;  Oxford  College,  13;  Little- 
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ton  College,  11;  Catawba  College,  10;  Trinity  College,  10;  Salem  Col- 
lege, 9;  Atlantic  Christian  College,  8;  Peace  Institute,  8;  St.  Mary's 
School,  8;  Lenoir  College,  7;  Chowan  College,  6;  Davenport  College,  6; 
Louisburg  College,  6;  Queen's  College,  5;  Wake  Forest  College,  5; 
Woman's  College  (Due  West,  S.  C),  4;  Converse  College  (S.  C),  3; 
Mars  Hill  College,  3;  Martha  Washington  College,  2;  Virginia  Inter- 
mont  College,  2;  Hollins  College  (Va.),  2;  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  (Va.),  2;  Virginia  Normal  College,  2;  Winthrop  Normal  Col- 
lege, 2;  Davidson  College,  2;  Statesville  College,  2;  Erskine  College 
(S.  C),  2;  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (Tenn.),  2;  Blackstone  Col- 
lege (Va.),  2;  Mount  Amoena  Seminary,  2;  Southern  Conservatory  of 
Music,  2;  Limestone  College  (S.  C),  2;  Western  Maryland  College,  1; 
Emory  and  Henry  College  (Va.),  1;  Gaston  College,  1;  Morehead  Nor- 
mal School  (Ky.),  1;  Roanoke  College  (Va.),  1;  Yadkin  College,  1; 
Cullowhee  Normal  School,  1;  Mercer  University  (Ga.),  1;  Iowa  Christ- 
ian College,  1;  Clark  University,  1;  National  School  of  Oratory,  1; 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1;  Valparaiso  University,  1;  Muhlenburg 
College,  1;  Agnes  Scott  College  (Ga.),  1;  Barnard  College,  1;  Cox 
College,  1;  Vanderbilt  University,  1;  Goucher  College  (Md.),  1; 
Maryland  College  for  Women,  1;  State  Normal  of  Georgia,  1;  Sweet 
Briar  College  (Va.),  1;  453  out  of  618,  or  73.3  per  cent,  had  received 
training  above  high  school;  72  per  cent  for  the  previous  year t had 
receiving  such  training;  213  out  of  618,  or  34.5  per  cent,  were  studying 
for  college  or  University  credit;  31  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  were 
studying  for  such  credit  last  year;  and  26  per  cent  the  year  previous 
to  that. 

Denominations  Represented.  There  were  592  students  who  indicated 
their  church  affiliation  as  follows:  Methodists,  217;  Baptists,  144; 
Presbyterians,  106;  Episcopalians,  44;  Christians,  33;  Lutherans,  16; 
Friends,  12;  Moravians,  6;  Disciples,  4;  Reformed  Church,  4;  Christ- 
ian Scientists,  2;  Adventist,  1;  Christiadelphian,  1;  Congregationalist, 
1;  Unitarian,  1. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  the  University 
Summer  School  is  about  as  cosmopolitan  a  body  as  could  be  found, 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
students  (from  our  own  State,  particularly),  their  previous  training, 
and  their  religious  affiliations. 

The  Physical  Welfare  of  Students 

As  usual  every  care  was  taken  to  guard  the  health  and  to  look  after 
the  general  physical  welfare  of  the  students.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mangum 
served  as  Summer  School  physician  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
session  (June  11  to  July  8),  and  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Manning  served  in  this 
capacity  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session  (July  9-26)  while  Dr. 
Mangum  was  absent  from  Chapel  Hill.    The  physician  exercised  gen- 
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eral  supervision  over  the  entire  Summer  School.  He  kept  regular 
hours,  two  hours  a  day,  at  the  Infirmary,  where  he  could  be  found  by 
any  student  wishing  to  consult  him;  and  whenever  necessary  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  visited  the  dormitories,  at  the  call  of 
the  chaperones,  if  his  services  were  needed  or  desired  by  any  student. 
Miss  Ferrie  Choate,  graduate  nurse,  was  constantly  in  charge  of  the 
Infirmary.  Miss  Choate  discharged  her  duties  so  efficiently  and  so 
faithfully  I  feel  it  is  due  her  that  our  appreciation  of  her  services 
should  be  acknowledged.  And  the  same  should  be  said  of  the  phy- 
sicians. Time  and  time  again  those  who  had  received  treatment  at 
the  Infirmary  came  to  the  office  of  the  director  to  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  courteous  treatment  accorded  them  and  the  help  they  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  physician  and  nurse.  For  a  detailed  report 
of  the  Summer  School  physician,  see  Supplement  B. 

Social  and  Religions  Activities 

On  account  of  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  because 
of  the  difficulty  we  experienced  in  our  efforts  to  get  a  secretary  for  this 
work,  we  decided  to  abandon  temporarily  the  regularly  organized 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  to  place  the  social  and  religious  activities  of  the 
Summer  School  under  the  supervision  of  a  local  committee.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Paris,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lingle, 
and  Miss  Helen  Paris,  who  served  as  secretary  and  performed  the  du- 
ties heretofore  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C  A.  The 
work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  enlarged  upon  and  was  carried  on  more 
effectively  than  ever  before.  The  committee  had  full  charge  of  the 
Sunday  School  in  Gerrard  Hall,  the  vesper  services,  the  mid-week 
prayer  meetings,  the  entertainments  given  in  Gerrard  Hall  on  social 
evenings  (but  not  the  social  functions  held  in  the  gymnasium),  and 
other  informal  social  gatherings  held  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  Summer  School.  By  its  deep  interest  and  sympathy,  its 
initiative  and  intelligent  direction  in  the  matters  under  its  supervision, 
this  committee  rendered  incalculable  assistance  to  the  entire  Summer 
School. 

A  separate  committee  was  appointed  to  take  entire  charge  of  all 
exercises  and  social  functions  held  in  the  gymnasium  on  social  evenings 
and  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  dances,  on  the  campus  and  off, 
and  all  dancing  classes,  attended  by  ladies  registered  in  the  Summer 
School.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Frof.  A.  H.  Patterson,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Marrow,  Dr.  Charles  S.  M'angum,  Dr.  R.  B.  Lawson,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Warren,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Leavitt,  and  Miss  Lily  N.  Jones.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Patterson,  Dr.  S.  E.  Leavitt  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  R.  B.  Lawson  was  chosen  by  the  committee  to  serve 
as  its  chairman.   This  was  a  very  important  committee  and  it  rendered 
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great  service  to  the  Summer  School.  Some  of  the  matters  it  was  asked 
to  take  under  its  supervision  and  direction  had  in  former  years  been 
the  source  of  some  annoyance.  The  committee  formulated  and  put  into 
effect  its  own  rules  and  regulations  governing  all  activities  which  the 
director  had  asked  it  to  take  under  its  supervision.  Its  rules  and  regu- 
lations had  the  full  backing  of  the  Summer  School  management,  and 
Its  decisions  were  final.  The  faithful  and  effective  manner  in  which 
the  committee  discharged  the  duties  it  had  assumed  had  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  entire  Summer  School. 

The  Teachers  Bureau 

The  Teachers  Bureau  during  the  Summer  School  had  234  to  register 
with  it,  and  practically  every  one  who  registered  was  referred  to  from 
one  to  a  dozen  positions.  It  assisted,  perhaps  fully  as  many  other 
teachers  not  registered.  A  larger  number  than  usual  of  superintendents 
and  other  school  officials  visited  the  Summer  School  in  search  of 
teachers.  The  Bureau  rendered  great  assistance  to  both  teachers  and 
school  officials.  Superintendent  H.  B.  Marrow,  of  the  Smithfield  schools, 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Bureau  and  rendered  highly  efficient  and 
satisfactory  service. 

Institutes 

Four  institutes  of  ten  days  each  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
Summer  School.  Three  of  these  were  for  elementary  teachers  (grades 
1-7),  and  one  was  for  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  high  school 
teachers.  These  institutes  were  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors.  The  total  registration 
was  125.   A  brief  statement  of  the  record  of  each  institute  follows: 

First  Institute,  June  18-29.  For  elementary  teachers.  Conducted  by 
Chas.  E.  Mcintosh,  of  Hickory,  and  Miss  Annie  Cherry,  Supervisor  of 
Elementary  Schools  for  Harnett  County,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
following  instructors:  Supt.  S.  L.  Sheep,  Arithmetic;  Miss  A.  L. 
Dickson,  Writing;  Miss  Doris  Rosenthal,  Drawing;  Mr.  T.  H.  Stafford, 
Agriculture;  Miss  Anne  Wilby,  Physical  Education;  Dr.  L».  W.  Rapeer, 
Language  Work  and  Methods;  Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin,  School  Organization. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  taught  history,  geography,  and  grammar;  Miss  Cherry 
conducted  the  demonstration  classes  in  the  Observation  School  and 
taught  reading,  number  work,  phonics,  and  language.  Mr.  L.  C. 
Brodgen  held  daily  conferences,  with  demonstrations,  on  supervision 
and  problems  of  school  organization.  There  were  30  enrolled,  all 
women. 

Second  Institute,  July  1-12.  For  elementary  teachers.  Conducted 
by  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  and  Miss  Cherry.   Those  who  assisted  with  the 
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instruction  in  this  institute  were  those  who  assisted  in  the  first  (except 
Mr.  Mcintosh),  and  in  addition  Supt.  John  J.  Blair,  Drawing,  and 
Dr.  H.  M.  Wagstaff,  History.  Professor  Noble  taught  geography.  There 
were  31  enrolled  in  this  institute,  all  women. 

Third  Institute,  July  16-26.  For  elementary  teachers.  Conducted  by 
Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin  and  Miss  Cherry,  with  the  same  assistants  as  in  the 
second  institute,  except  that  Miss  Lily  N.  Jones,  instead  of  Miss  Dick- 
son, gave  the  instruction  in  writing.  There  were  37  enrolled  in  this 
institute,  36  women  and  1  man. 

Fourth  Institute,  July  16-26.  For  superintendents,  supervisors  and 
high  school  teachers.  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase  who  had  the 
assistance  of  the  following  instructors:  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  and  Prof. 
C.  B.  Austin,  Home  State  Studies,  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology; 
Dr.  Edwin  Mims  and  Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  English;  Dr.  H.  M.  Wag- 
staff,  Underlying  Causes  of  the  War;  Dr.  George  Howe,  Latin;  Dr. 
Louis  W.  Rapeer,  High  School  Methods,  and  the  Reading  Circle  Course 
for  High  School  Teachers;  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  War-time  School  Prob- 
lems; Prof.  W.  W.  Rankin,  High  School  Mathematics;  Prof.  A.  H. 
Patterson,  High  School  Science.  Dr.  Chase  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Educational  Psychology  before  this  institute.  There  were  27  en- 
rolled in  this  institute — 16  women  and  11  men. 

In  all  four  of  the  institutes  teachers  of  Orange  County  were  admitted, 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conduc- 
tors, without  the  payment  of  any  registration  fees.  Those  from  other 
counties  paid  a  flat  fee  of  $4.  All  were  accorded  the  same  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  regular  Summer  School  students. 

Special  Lectures 

.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
University,  gave  a  series  of  5  lectures  (June  24-28),  on  "Some  Prob- 
lems of  Modern  Education." 

Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  Kenan  Professor  of  English  in  the  University,  ' 
gave  a  series  of  5  lectures  (July  1-6)  on  "Prophets  of  the  New  De- 
mocracy." 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Professor  of  English  in  Vanderbilt  University,  gave 
two  series  of  5  lectures  each:  the  first  series  (July  8-12)  on  "Literature 
as  a  National  Asset);  the  second  series  (July  15-19)  on  "American 
Ideals  as  Revealed  in  American  Literature." 

Dr.  Collier  Cobb,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University,  gave  a 
series  of  5  lectures  on  "Latin-America."  This  series  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  also  that  Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamil- 
ton gave  two  regular  courses  in  the  Department  of  History  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment — "England  since  1832"  and 
"France  Under  the  Third  Republic."  These  courses,  however,  were 
not  given  as  public  lectures;  they  were  open  only  to  those  who  regis- 
tered for  them.  All  the  others  here  mentioned  were  open  t©  the  public 
without  charge. 

Entertainments 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  attention  is  called  to  a  brilliant  patriotic 
pageant — "France  in  World  Affairs" — given  on  July  4th  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  A.  Vermont,  and  to  the  patriotic  play — "The  Man  With- 
out a  Country" — given  on  the  evening  of  July  4th. 

On  July  10th  and  11th  a  music  festival  was  given  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Gustav  Hagedorn;  and  on  July  20th,  Mr.  Vermont's  play, 
"Esther  Wake,"  was  presented  before  a  large  audience. 

There  were  many  other  minor  social  events  and  entertainments,  mo- 
tion-picture shows,  etc.  given  while  the  Summer  School  was  in  session 
that  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

Looking  Forward 

Now  that  the  world  war  is  over,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  our  way 
ahead  with  far  greater  clearness  than  we  could  see  it  last  year.  The 
important  changes  in  education  that  must  follow  this  great  upheaval 
will  challenge  the  ingenuity  and  the  resourcefulness  of  statesmen  and 
educational  leaders  the  world  over.  And  our  Nation  and  our  State 
will  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  readjustments  and  readaptations 
that  are  sure  to  follow.  These  changes  will  be  fraught  with  great 
dangers,  of  course,  but  this  fact  should  not  discourage  us.  They 
will  also  bring  far  greater  opportunities  or  a  larger  and  fuller  service 
that  educational  institutions  and  school  systems  everywhere  will  be 
called  upon  to  render.  The  opportunity  of  the  Summer  School  for 
1919  lies  in  this  fact,  and  we  should  recognize  it  and  reckon  with  it, 
frankly  and  sincerely;  and  in  the  light  of  the  vision  that  is  vouchsafed 
to  this  institution,  we  should  at  once  lay  our  plans  for  the  1919  session 
as  broadly  and  as  wisely  as  possible.  Greater  numbers  of  students 
than  ever  before  will  be  seeking  for  the  best  opportunities  for  training 
in  educational  methods,  in  school  administration,  in  organization,  and 
in  supervision.  If  these  opportunities  are  to  be  found  here  at  home, 
where  they  can  be  provided  at  less  expense,  students  will  eagerly  take 
advantage  of  them;  if  such  advantages  are  not  provided  here,  then 
they  will  go  elsewhere  for  them.  With  this  fact  we  must  reckon  as 
an  institution.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  University  Sum- 
mer School  to  provide  such  opportunities  in  the  fullest  manner  possible 
with  the  resources  at  its  command. 
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In  Conclusion 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  session  of  1918,  while  not  so  large 
in  point  of  numbers  as  either  of  the  two  sessions  immediately  pre- 
ceding, was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  successful  sessions  the 
Summer  School  has  held  in  recent  years.  Elsewhere  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  fine  spirit  of  the  student-body.  We  have  never  had 
here,  since  I  have  known  the  institution,  a  body  of  more  serious 
workers,  nor  so  large  a  percentage  of  really  earnest  students. 

I  wish  also  to  record  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  characterized  the  teaching  staff  and  my  other  co-work- 
ers in  all  departments.  It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  labor  with  such 
a  band,  inspired  as  they  were  by  a  common  purpose  to  render  any 
service  in  their  power. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  Walker,  Director. 
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Department  and 
Catalogue  Number 
of  Course 


Description  of  Course 


Instructor 


No. 
Regis- 
tered 

for 
Course 


Agriculture: 
si  


s2. 


Chemistry: 

si  

sll  

812  

sl3  

sl4  


Commercial 
Course: 
si  

s2  

s3  


Drawing: 
si,  I.... 
si,  II... 
si,  III.. 
s2, I.... 
b2,  II... 
s3  


Education: 

si,  I.  

si,  II.... 
si,  III... 
si,  IV... 
s2,  I..„. 

82,  II.... 


S3, 1. 


s3,  II. 


s3, III. 


s4, 1... 
64,  II.. 
84,  III. 


Elementary  Agriculture. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Stafford. 


Secondary  Agriculture. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Stafford. 


Household  Chemistry  

General  Descriptive  Chemistry 
General  Descriptive  Chemistry 

Qualitative  Analysis  

Quantitative  Analysis  


Shorthand  

Touch  Typewriting. 
Business  English  


Primary  Division... 
Primary  Division... 
Primary  Division... 
Grammar  Division. 
Grammar  Division. 
Advanced  Division- 


Primary  Methods   

Primary  Methods  

Primary  Methods  

Primary  Methods  

The  Teaching  of  Reading  

The  Teaching  of  Number  and 

Language  Work...   

Grammar  School  Methods — 
English,  History  and  Spell- 
ing   

Grammar  School  Methods — 
Arithmetic,  Geography, 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  

Grammar  School  Methods- 
Class  Management  

The  Teaching  of  English  

The  Teaching  of  History  

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  . 


Mr.  F.  P.  Venable. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Venable.. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler . 
Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler .. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler  . 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Lednum 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Lednum. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Lednum. 


Miss  D.  Rosenthal. 
Miss  D.  Rosenthal. 
Miss  D.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  John  J.  Blair.. 
Mr.  John  J.  Blair.. 
Mr.  John  J.  Blair.. 


Miss  Betty  A.  Land.. 
Miss  Betty  A.  Land.. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Roger  

Mrs.  M.  C.  Gareissen. 
Miss  Ida  E.  Roger  ... 


Miss  Ida  E.  Roger. 


Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin. 


Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin.... 

Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin.... 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle .... 
Mr.  E.  D.  Pusey... 
Mr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 


19 


71 


55 
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Department  and 
Catalogue  Number 
of  Course 


Description  of  Course 


Instructor 


No. 

Regis- 
tered 
for 

Course 


Education—  Con. 

84,  IV  

s5, 1  


s6, I.. 
s6,  II. 

s8  

■II—. 


812. 
813. 

sl4. 
sl6. 

817. 

820. 

821. 

822. 
835. 


English: 


Bll- 


812.... 
sl5„. . 
620.... 
824, 1. 


e24,  II. 
825..... 


French: 
el—. 


■11. 
812. 

813. 


The  Teaching  of  Geography... 

Physical  Education — Primary 
Division  

Story-Telling  —  Primary  Di- 
vision  

Story-Telling  —  Grammar  Di- 
vision   

The  Supervision  of  the  Gram- 
mar Grades  

Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation  

High  School  Methods  

Constructive  Supervision  

The  Use  of  Educational  Tests 
and  Scales  in  Supervision... 

History  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion: The  Modern  Period  

History  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina...   

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Social  Psychology   

Educational  Psychology  

Problems  in  Administration. . . 


Grammar  and  Composition... 
Grammar  and  Composition... 
Oral  English  in  the  High 

School  

The  Teaching  of  English  in 

the  High  School  

Shakespeare   

English  Composition  

Chaucer    

National  Ideals  in  English 

literature...   

National  Iaeals  in  American 

Literature    

Contemporary  Literature  


Elementary  Course.   

Elementary  Course   

Advanced  Course  

Advanced  Course  

The  Teaching  of  French  in  the 
High  School  


Mr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  .. 

Miss  Anne  Wilby  

Miss  Henriette  Masseling 

Miss  H.  Masseling  

Mr.  E.  D.  Pusey  


Mr.  E.  D.  Pusey... 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rapeer. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rapeer. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Williams  . 

Mr.  L.  A.  Williams  . 

Mr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Chase... 
Mr.  H.  W.  Chase... 
Mr.  H.  W.  Chase.. . 
Mr.  L.  A.  Williams  . 


Mr.  G.  M.  McKie.... 
Mr.  J.  M.  Steadman. 


Mr.  G.  M.  McKie. 


Mr.  Edwin  Greenlaw. 
Mr.  Edwin  Greenlaw. 

Mr.  G.  M.  McKie  

Mr.  J.  M.  Steadman.. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hanford 


Mr.  J.  M.  Steadman. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hanford  .. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Leavitt. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Leavitt. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Leavitt. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Dey.... 


Mr.  W.  M.  Dey. 
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No.  to 

Department  and 
Catalogue  Number 
of  Course 

Description  of  Course 

Instructor 

No. 
Regis- 
tered 

for 
Course 

Com- 
plete 
Course 

and 
Take 
Exami- 
nations 

Geology: 

sll  

Elementary  Geology  

Elementary  Mineralogy  

Mr.  Collier  Cobb  

5 

5 

sl2  

Mr.  J.  C.  Bynum  _ 

1 

1 

sl4  

Commercial  and  Industrial 

Geography   

Advanced   Geological  Field 
Work..  

Mr.  Collier  Cobb  

12 

12 

sl6  

Mr.  Collier  Cobb  

2 

2 

German: 

sll  

Advanced  Course  

Mr.  K.  J.  Brown..  

2 

2 

sl2._  

Advanced  Course  

Mr.  K.  J.  Brown  

2 

2 

sl3  

German  Literature   

Mr.  W.  D.  Toy  

2 

1 

el5  

German  Literature  

Mr.  W.  D.  Toy  

1 

History: 

62   

The  History  of  the  United 
States   

Mr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton 

7 

0 
8 

sl6  

Modern  Europe   

Mr.  H.  M.  Wagstaff 

12 

817  

Contemporary  United  States 
History...  

Mr.  W.  K.  Boyd  

622  

Southern  History,  1783-1830.  . 
North  Carolina  History  

Mr.  W.  K.  Boyd  

s23  

Mr.  W.  K.  Boyd  

s24  

Great  Britain  since  1S32  

Mr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton 

11 

8 

825  

France  Under  the  Third  Re- 

public  

Mr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton 

5 

4 

Home  Economics: 

Bl,  I  

Cooking  and  Sewing   

Miss  Virginia  Caldwell.. 
Miss  Virginia  Caldwell.. 
Miss  Caroline  Gof orth .. 

2 

2 

si,  II  -  — 

Methods  in  Home  Economics.. 

3 

3 

si,  HI.  

Cooking  and  Sewing 

7 

3 

Latin: 

si  

Elementarv  Course 

Mr.  G.  K.  G.  Henry  

Mr.  G.  K.  G.  Henry .... 

11 

2 

s4   

Virgil's  .Eneid.  

10 

3 

sll   

The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the 
High  School   

Mr.  George  Howe  

19 

16 

sl3  

Pliny   

Mr.  G.  K.  G.  Henry  .... 

3 

3 

BlS  

Seminar  Course  

2 

2 

Library  Science: 

612  

The  Use  of  Books  

Mr.  L.  R.  Wilson  

5 

5 

Mathematics: 

Bl,  I  

Arithmetic  

Mr.  S.  L.  Sheep   

10 

8 

Si,  II  

Arithmetic.   

Mr.  S.  L.  Sheep  

12 

10 

62  

High  School  Algebra.   

Mr.  S.  L.  Sheep....  

15 

6 

s3  

Plane  Geometry   

Mr.  M.  H.  Stacy  

18 

8 
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Department  and 
Catalogue  Number 
of  Course 


Description  of  Course 


Instructor 


No. 
Regis- 

tei  ed 
for 
Course 


Mathematics:- Con 

s4  

sl3  

b15  


sl6. 

Music: 
si.. 
S2__ 
s4- 


Physics: 
si... . 
sll... 

Sl2._. 

sl3... 

Bl4... 


Rural  Economics 
and  Sociology: 

sll  

8l2„   


sl4. 


School  Law: 


Social  Work: 


Writing: 
si.  I— 
si,  II- 
sl,  III. 
82,  I— 
s2,  IL. 
b2,  III. 


Solid  Geometry  

Plane  Trigonometry...  

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

in  the  High  School  

Analytic  Geometry   


Public  School  Music  

Public  School  Music  

Normal  Course  in  Piano 
Teaching   


Elementary  Course   

Advanced  Course  

Advanced  Course...  

Electricity  and  Magnetism... 
The  Teaching  of  General 
Science  in  the  High  School. 


Rural  Economics  

Laboratory  Course  in  Rural 
Economics  ana  Sociology. 


Rural  Social  Problems. 
Principles  of  Sociology. 


Elementary  Section.. 
High  School  Section. 


Social  Work  and  Patriotic  Ac^ 
tivities  in  War  Time  


Free-arm  Movement  

Free-arm  Movement  

Free-arm  Movement  

Palmer  Method  Writing... 

Palmer  Method  Writing  I  Miss  Archie  Lie  Eickson. 

Palmer  Method  Writing  I  Miss  Archie  Lie  Eickson. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr. 


Mr.  M.  H.  Stacy.  

Mr.  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Gustav  Hagedorn 
Mr.  Gustav  Hagedorn.. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Ferrell  


Mr.  H.  M.  Sharp  

Mr.  A.  H.  Patterson 
Mr.  A.  H.  Patterson 
Mr.  A.  H.  Patterson  . 

Mr.  H.  M.  Sharp  


Mr.  E.  C.  Branson 


Mr.  C.  B.  Austin  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  

Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Austin  

Mr.  C.  B.  Austin  


Mr.  H.  B.  Marrow. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Marrow. 


Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle 


Miss  Lily  N.  Jones  

Miss  Lily  N.  Jones  

Miss  Lily  N.  Jones  

Miss  Archie  Lie  E  ickson. 
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Supplement  B— Report  of  The  Summer  School  Physician 

1.  Report  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mangum  (June  11  to  July  8). 

The  work  in  the  infirmary  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  session 
has  been  unusually  light. 

Ward  cases,  28. 
Office  cases,  185. 

Two  students  have  been  required  to  withdraw  from  college.  One 
was  referred  to  a  surgeon  for  an  operation  for  appendicitis;  the  other, 
a  case  of  suspected  tuberculosis,  was  referred  to  a  specialist.  There 
have  been  no  other  serious  cases.  Health  conditions  at  this  time  are 
very  good.  I  have  not  received  a  single  complaint  of  either  food  or 
service  at  Swain  Hall. 

C.  S.  Mangum,  Physician  for  the  Summer  School. 

2.  Report  of  Dr.  I.  H.  Manning  (July  9-26). 

Total  number  admitted  to  the  Infirmary   39 

Total  number  office  consultations    248 

Total  number  receiving  anti-typhoid  vaccine  (not  in- 
cluded in  office  consultations)  each  receiving  three 

injections    41 

I.  H.  Manning,  for  Dr.  C.  S.  Mangum. 


The  Bureau  of  Extension 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension 
from  November  1,  1917,  to  October  31,  1918. 

The  year  1917-18  brought  to  the  Bureau  of  Extension  the  opportunity 
of  reaching  high  records  in  the  service  already  in  operation  and  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  important  services  of  a  new  character. 

War  Information  Service 

The  most  important  new  service  was  that  which  had  to  do  with  the 
war.  Its  concern  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  practical  relation  of 
the  average  American  citizen  to  the  war,  the  immediate  necessity  of 
winning  the  war,  American  aims  and  ideals  in  the  war,  and  prepara- 
tion for  material,  social,  and  spiritual  reconstruction  after  the  war. 

Its  impulse  was  the  belief  that  the  present  crisis  in  democratic 
civilization  could  not  be  adequately  met  until  there  was  brought  home 
to  the  mind  of  the  Nation  not  merely  the  sense  of  fear  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  Germany,  but  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  our  own  precious 
heritage  of  freedom. 

The  first  step  in  this  program  was  the  organization  of  extension 
centers  in  Winston  Salem  and  Raleigh.  Local  committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  city  with  which  University  instructors  cooperated. 
At  Winston-Salem  two  groups,  one  for  the  whites  and  one  for  the 
negroes,  were  formed  with  an  enrollment  of  400  and  75,  respectively. 
This  membership  was  drawn  from  every  section  of  the  city  and  gave  an 
evidence  of  its  serious  interest  by  paying  an  entrance  fee  to  cover  the 
cost  of  programs,  syllabus,  traveling  expenses  of  the  instructors,  and 
by  obligating  its  regular  attendance  at  the  conferences. 

The  Winston-Salem  Plan 

Cooperating  with  the  committee,  the  University,  through  its  faculty, 
furnished  the  syllabus  and  instructors  and  arranged  for  six  conferences 
at  weekly  intervals,  each  instructor  meeting  the  two  groups  on  con- 
secutive days.  Those  in  attendance  at  the  conference  later  met  smaller 
groups  throughout  the  city,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lation were  reached.  The  general  subject,  America  and  Her  Allies — 
Prance,  was  discussed  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  The  Common 
Cause;  (2)  The  Physical  Scene;  (3)  The  People — Civilization  and 
Achievement;  (4)  History  and  Institutions;  (5)  The  Debt  of  America 
to  France;  (6)  A  Nation  in  Arms. 
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Slater  School  for  Negroes  Participated 

The  Slater  School  at  Winston-Salem,  one  of  the  most  important 
schools  for  negroes  in  the  South,  participated  in  the  conference  on 
France.  The  University  instructors  met  the  group  of  students  and 
negro  leaders,  giving  them  the  same  instruction  as  the  whites.  After 
the  conference  these  leaders  in  turn  "carried  on"  the  subject  matter 
to  the  large  body  of  negro  employees  in  the  tobacco  and  other  indus- 
tries of  the  city  and  evidenced  keen  interest  in  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  war  and  the  relation  of  the  American  and  French  Republics  in 
their  common  struggle  for  freedom. 

Russia  and  France  Studied  in  Raleigh 

In  Raleigh  the  local  committee  was  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  city  schools,  Meredith  College,  St.  Mary's  School,  and  Peace  In- 
stitute. Russia  was  the  first  subject,  the  topics  of  the  conference  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Tolstoy:  Prophet  of  Revolution;  (2)  Kropotkin  and  the 
Revolutionary  Group;  (3)  Contemporary  Russia  in  Her  Literature; 
(4)  Political  History  of  Russia,  1878-1914;  (5)  and  Present  Trans- 
formation in  Russian  Politics  and  Society.  A  syllabus  was  prepared 
and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  center.  Reference  books 
were  set  aside  in  the  city  and  college  libraries,  and  the  local  papers 
featured  the  discussions  at  the  conferences.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  on  Russia,  arrangements  were  made  for  repeating  the  Confer- 
ference  on  France  given  at  Winston-Salem,  the  total  number  enrolled 
being  approximately  200. 

Group  Lectures  Provided 

In  a  number  of  other  cities  it  was  not  advisable  to  form  centers  and 
provide  for  conferences  with  intensive  study.  It  was  practical,  how- 
ever, to  offer  such  cities  from  three  to  six  lectures  on  related  war 
topics,  a  condition  which  had  been  foreseen  by  the  Bureau  to  meet 
which  a  program  of  such  lectures  was  outlined  and  a  leaflet  on  What 
to  Read  Concerning  the  War,  was  prepared.  Upon  this  basis  interest- 
ing series  were  carried  out  in  Greensboro,  Southern  Pines,  Rocky 
Mount,  and  other  towns.  In  all  of  these  communities  the  subject  of 
American  ideals  received  special  emphasis. 

Similarly  lectures  were  given  in  communities  which  could  not  pro- 
vide for  more  than  one  lecture  of  this  sort.  In  all  a  total  of  sixty 
such  lectures  were  given  in  as  many  towns  throughout  the  State. 

Publications  Were  Widely  Distributed 

In  order  to  reach  individuals  throughout  the  entire  State  correspon- 
dence courses  were  offered,  a  readers'  package  library  service  was 
maintained,  and  twenty  leaflets  published  by  the  University  were  sent 
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to  the  press,  the  high  schools,  and  many  citizens  of  the  State.  In  the 
case  of  the  leaflets,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  have  them  used  by 
school  principals  for  discussions  and  opening  exercises,  in  literary 
societies,  in  public  entertainments,  and  at  county  commencements. 
Several  of  them  were  also  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  college  students 
studying  American  and  English  literature.  Three  hundred  members 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  University  used  them  as 
texts,  as  did  students  in  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

In  every  instance  the  minimum  edition  of  the  leaflets  was  3,000 
copies  and  in  the  case  of  patriotic  selections  the  editions  were  5,000. 
The  University  News  Letter,  a  clip  sheet  having  a  circulation  of  15,000 
was  issued  weekly,  the  contents  of  which  was  largely  related  to  the 
war  and  extended  the  instruction  given  in  the  more  extensive  methods 
indicated  above. 

Package  Library  Service  Extended 

For  years  the  University  Library  has  furnished  package  libraries 
and  single  books  and  pamphlets  to  the  club  women  and  high  schools 
of  the  State.  This  year  special  material  in  magazine  and  pamphlet 
form  bearing  upon  America's  entry  into  the  war  has  been  collected 
and  loaned  for  the  preparation  of  debates,  club  papers  and  school  ora- 
tions and  essays. 

This  work,  outlined  by  Professors  Edwin  Greenlaw,  L.  A.  Williams, 
and  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  has  been  further  developed  for  1918-19  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hanford,  with  Professor  F.  H.  Koch  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle  co- 
operating, and  at  present  a  group  of  cities  are  arranging  for  definite 
study  and  lectures  for  the  winter.  The  same  subject-matter  will  be 
presented  in  the  lecture  centers  as  is  provided  for  in  the  War  Issues 
Course  required  of  all  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
of  the  University  and  in  the  study  program  of  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  1918-19. 

Work  With  Women 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  field  of  women's  activities 
in  connection  with  the  University  had  become  so  important  that  further 
organization  was  found  necessary  to  develop  it  properly.  To  this  end 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle,  former  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  was  secured  as  advisor  to  women  students  enrolled 
in  the  University,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Division  for  Women 
of  the  Bureau  of  Extension.  In  the  latter  position,  Mrs.  Lingle  has 
assisted  in  directing  the  courses  given  by  correspondence,  has  prepared 
programs,  study  outlines,  lists  of  readings,  etc.,  for  the  women's  clubs, 
and  through  visits  to  communities,  lectures,  and  participation  in  social 
and  welfare  work,  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  work  of  women 
in  the  State.    The  work  of  this  Division  has  reached  three  important 
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groups:  (1)  Individuals  requesting  suggestions  for  study  and  reading 
and  desiring  information  for  use  in  patriotic,  civic,  and  social  activi- 
ties; (2)  Women's  clubs  choosing  their  own  subject  for  literary  or 
historical  study  and  asking  for  outlines  and  material  to  use  in  prepar- 
ation for  club  meetings;  (3)  Clubs  adopting  the  outline  programs  for 
study  clubs  published  by  the  Division  and  officially  adopted  by  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  recommended  for  general  use.  The 
outline  program  for  1917-18  was  followed  by  more  than  400  members 
of  the  Federation  and  the  program  for  1918-19,  published  in  June  under 
the  title  "A  Series  of  Outline  Studies  on  the  Historical  Background 
and  the  Literature  of  the  War,"  is  now  being  followed  by  621  members. 

Motion  Picture  Service  Inaugurated 

Teaching  through  means  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures  has 
recently  been  recognized  as  a  most  efficient  method,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  value  as  a  means  of  recreation  has  been  fully  dmonstrated. 
In  order  to  provide  the  means  for  this  purpose,  the  Bureau  secured 
from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  at  Washington  and  other 
sources  the  use  of  41  industrial,  scenic,  and  educational  films  drawn 
from  the  United  States  and  a  dozen  foreign  countries  which  it  loaned 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  agencies 
throughout  the  State.  Special  use  was  made  of  this  service  in  Chapel 
Hill  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School,  the  Fifth  Road  Institute, 
Rally  Day,  and  from  time  to  time  for  the  student  body.  A  circuit  was 
maintained  throughout  the  State,  one  station  on  which  was  the  State 
prison  farm.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  prompt  express  ship- 
ments, the  service  was  not  given  as  satisfactorily  as  desired.  The 
expense  to  the  University  was  approximately  $75,  as  shipping  charges 
to  and  from  Chapel  Hill  were  borne  by  the  exhibitors. 

During  the  year  now  beginning  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  serve 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  unit.  Nine  sets  of  special  slides  have  also  been  secured  for  this 
purpose. 

County  Studies  Issued 

Through  the  Department  of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology,  four 
important  county  studies  averaging  a  hundred  pages  each  were  issued 
during  the  year.  These  publications  set  forth  in  detail  many  facts 
concerning  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Durham,  Wake,  Rocking- 
ham, and  Rutherford  counties,  respectively,  and  further  increased  the 
store  of  expert  information  which  the  University  is  gathering  in  these 
particular  fields  for  the  use  of  the  State  at  large.  Studies  of  other 
counties  not  yet  brought  to  completion  were  prosecuted  and  will  be 
published  when  they  are  completed. 
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General  Work  Summarized 

As  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraph,  the  work  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Bureau  has  developed  steadily.  -Briefly  summarized,  it  has  been 
as  follows  for  the  year: 

1.  General  Information.  In  response  to  requests  for  information, 
1,258  letters  were  written  during  the  year,  and  3,219  books  and  pamph- 
lets were  loaned  direct  to  borrowers  throughout  the  State.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  lists  of  books  were  prepared,  and  a  constant  effort 
was  made  to  make  the  library  available  to  the  public.  Thirty  package 
libraries  relating  to  the  war  were  collected  and  distributed  upon  ap- 
plication. 

2.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  Twelve  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
boys  and  girls,  representing  307  schools,  participated  in  the  1918  con- 
test of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  of  whom  264  came  to  Chapel 
Hill  for  the  finals.  The  subject  debated  was  Compulsory  Arbitration 
of  Industrial  Disputes,  the  finals  being  won  by  Thomas  Burton  and 
Will  Anderson  of  Wilson,  who  upheld  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
An  84-page  handbook  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  debaters  by 
Secretary  E.  R.  Rankin.  In  addition  to  this  service,  5,000  to  6,000 
copies  of  pamphlets  were  supplied  and  a  total  of  more  than  6,000  let- 
ters were  written  in  conducting  the  contest  for  the  year.  Ninety-three 
counties  were  represented  in  the  debate,  and  fully  100,000  North  Caro- 
linians heard  the  local  contests.  The  handbook  on  Compulsory  Military 
Training,  the  subject  for  1918,  is  now  in  press  and  plans  for  the  com- 
ing contest  are  rapidly  being  carried  out. 

3.  Correspondence  Courses  and  Women's  Club  Study.  Thirty-six  stu- 
dents from  twenty  counties  were  enrolled  in  the  correspondence  courses 
during  the  year.  In  the  women's  club  study  work,  twenty-five  clubs, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  450  members,  pursued  a  course  in  Latin- 
American  History.  Six  hundred  letters  were  written  in  answer  to 
specific  questions  asked  by  club  members,  250  books  were  loaned,  and 
fifty  articles  from  magazines  were  copied  for  use.  The  program  for 
1918-19  was  issued  in  June,  and  621  members  from  32  clubs  are  at 
present  studying  The  Historical  Background  and  the  Literature  of  the 
Great  War.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  books  have  been  sent  from  a 
special  collection  purchased  for  the  use  of  club  members. 

4.  Lectures.  The  war  quite  naturally  was  the  subject  most  fre- 
quently presented  in  the  lectures  delivered  during  the  year.  At  Win- 
ston-Salem and  Raleigh  the  lectures  given  were  in  connected  series  and 
were  accompanied  by  study  and  reading  on  the  part  of  those  attending. 
In  Greensboro,  Rocky  Mount,  Southern  Pines,  and  other  towns,  study 
and  readings  were  omitted,  but  three  or  more  lectures  were  delivered  at 
intervals.  Captain  J.  Stuart  Allen,  of  the  Military  Department,  was 
especially  effective  in  a  large  number  of  towns  in  subjects  growing 
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out  of  his  experience  of  two  years  at  the  front.  Drs.  Hamilton,  Pier- 
son,  and  Branson  gave  special  lectures  to  the  soldiers  at  camps  Greene, 
Jackson,  Hancock,  and  Gordon,  and  Professors  Wagstaff  and  Raper 
assisted  in  the  various  campaigns  of  the  Red  Cross.  Commencement 
speakers  were  supplied  as  usual. 

5.  Social  and  Economic  Surveys.  Through  the  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology  and  Economics  the  study  of  North  Carolina  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  was  steadily  pushed,  both  at  the  University  and 
throughout  the  State. 

The  News  Letter  appeared  fifty  times  during  the  year,  carrying  many 
special  studies  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  Its  circulation  increased 
from  9,000  to  15,000.  It  devoted  much  space  to  information  concerning 
the  war,  and  materially  assisted  the  University  in  carrying  out  its 
program  of  war  studies. 

County  bulletins  for  Wake,  Durham,  Rockingham,  and  Rutherford 
were  issued  and  material  for  a  number  of  others  now  nearing  publi- 
cation was  assembled. 

The  North  Carolina  Club,  under  the  direction  of  A.  M.  Coates,  car- 
ried out  a  complete  program  on  county  government  for  the  year.  The 
Club  Year  Book  was  issued  in  October  and,  like  its  predecessors,  has 
proven  a  most  useful  publication. 

Professor  Branson  gave  generously  of  his  time  to  investigations 
throughout  the  State.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  local  market 
problems  in  several  of  the  leading  cities  and  during  the  year  de- 
livered fifty-nine  addresses  on  social  and  economic  subjects  in  this  and 
other  states.  He  was  especially  active,  both  through  the  News  Letter 
and  public  addresses,  in  behalf  of  the  various  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Bond, 
and  other  war  campaigns. 

6.  Municipal  Reference.  Through  the  departments  of  Economics, 
Rural  Economics  and  Sociology,  and  the  School  of  Education,  various 
investigations  were  carried  on  relating  to  North  Carolina  municipali- 
ties. Publications  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  State  and  other  states 
were  assembled  by  the  library,  and  inquirers  have  been  given  informa- 
tion in  response  to  their  requests  for  assistance. 

7.  Educational  Information  and  Assistance.  The  study  of  the  organi- 
zation, teaching  force,  enrollment,  and  finances  of  the  Winston-Salem 
school  system  begun  last  year  by  Drs.  Williams  and  Johnston  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  has  been  completed  and  printed  by 
the  High  School  Press  of  Winston-Salem  under  the  title  "Study  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Schools."  A  number  of  the  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  study  have  been  adopted  in  principle  by  the  school  authorities 
and  will  be  put  in  operation  when  normal  conditions  return. 

During  the  year  eighteen  school  systems  in  the  State  joined  in  a 
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"cooperative  research"  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Williams.  Standard 
tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  speed  of  reading,  and  compre- 
hension of  material  read  were  assembled  and  sent  out  to  these  schools. 
These  tests  were  at  set  times  by  the  teachers  in  the  various  systems 
to  all  pupils  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  elementary  school,  the 
papers  then  scored  by  the  teachers  and  sent  to  the  School  of  Education 
for  tabulation  and  the  setting  of  tentative  State  standards.  Tests  were 
given  both  in  the  fall  and  in  the  springi  The  results  of  the  fall  tests, 
as  compiled  by  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Lohr,  of  the  School  of  Education, 
have  been  published  as  Extension  Bulletin  No.  27,  "Standard  Educa- 
tional Tests  and  Measurements  as  a  Basis  for  a  Cooperative  Research 
Plan."  A  bulletin  embodying  the  results  of  the  spring  tests  is  now 
in  press,  and  the  plan  will  be  continued  this  year. 

Publication  of  the  High  School  Journal,  which  replaced  the  High 
School  Bulletin  began  in  January.  The  Journal  is  published  eight 
times  a  year,  under  the  direction  of  an  editorial  board  consisting  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  assisted  by  a 
board  of  contributing  editors  made  up  of  prominent  schoolmen  in  the 
State. 

Those  activities  of  the  Teachers'  Bureau  which  have  to  do  with 
the  placing  of  graduating  students  of  the  University  in  teaching  posi- 
tions have  necessarily  been  practically  discontinued  for  the  present. 
The  number  of  candidates  registering  with  the  Bureau  during  Summer 
School  was  far  too  small  to  supply  the  demand. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  have  made  during 
the  year  about  the  usual  number  of  addresses  at  teachers'  meetings, 
high  school  commencements,  educational  rallies,  etc.,  and  have  aided 
many  schools  both  through  correspondence  and  by  personal  visitation. 
A  number  of  War  Information  Leaflets  designed  for  use  in  the  schools 
have  been  written  by  the  faculty. 

8.  Good  Roads  Institute.  The  Fifth  Good  Roads  Institute  was  held 
February  19-22.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  road  engineers,  super- 
visors, committeemen,  and  others  interested  in  road  construction  were 
in  attendance.  The  program  was  thoroughly  practical  and  valuable 
demonstrations  of  road  construction  and  machinery  were  given.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  road  problems  growing  out 
of  the  war  situation. 

Publications 

Twenty-eight  publications  exclusive  of  the  News  Letter  and  costing 
approximately  $3,200  were  issued  during  the  year.  Twenty  of  these 
were  issued  in  a  new  series  entitled  University  of  North  Carolina  Ex- 
tension Leaflets,  eighteen  of  which  bore  directly  upon  the  war.  The 
entire  series  received  special  recognition  throughout  the  Nation  as 
being  of  distinctive  merit.    The  demand  for  many  of  the  numbers  has 
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been  such  as  to  exhaust  the  supply.  The  director  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge here  the  very  distinctive  services  rendered  by  those  members  of 
the  faculty  and  other  contributors  who  prepared  manuscripts  for  the 
publications.    The  list  of  publications  follows: 


BULLETINS 

No.  22.    Public  Discussion  and  Debate    3,000 

No.  23.    North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1916-17   3,000 

No.  24.    Correspondence  Courses  and  Lectures,  1917-18   2,000 

No.  25.     Local   Study-Clubs:  Essays   at   Citizenship   3,000 

No.  26.     Compulsory  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes   3,500 

No.  27.    Standard  Educational  Tests    1,500 

No.  28.    Fifth  Road  Institute    3,000 

LEAFLETS 

Vol.    I,  No.    1.    War  Information  Service    2,700 

Vol.   I,  No.   2.    The  Lafayette  Association    3,200 

Vol.   I,  No.   3.    Program  of  Extension  Service  for  a  Time  of 

War   4,000 

Vol.   I,  No.   4.    Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany — 1   3,000 

Vol.   I,  No.    5.     Single  Lectures  on  the  War    3,000 

Vol.    I,  No.    6.    Why  We  Are  At  War  With  Germany — II...  2,000 

Vol.    I,  No.    7.    Patriotism  and  the  Schools    3,000 

Vol.   I,  No.   8.    Why  We  Are  At  War  With  Germany — III   3,000 

Vol.   I,  No.   9.    What  To  Read  Concerning  the  Great  War   3,000 

Vol     I,  No.  10.     Lee,  Lincoln  and  Washington  Anniversaries  .  .  4,000 

Vol.    I,  No.  11.    The  Present  Crisis    5,000 

Vol.    I,  No.  12.    American  Ideals  in  American  Literature....  3,000 

Vol.  I,  No.  13.  The  Ideal  of  Democracy  and  The  World  Map.  .  3,000 
Vol.   I,  No.  14.    National  Ideals   in   British   and  American 

Literature    4,000 

Vol.   I,  No.  15.    America  and  Her  Allies — France    3,000 

Vol.    I,  No.  16.    The  Community  Pageant    3,000 

Vol.   I,  No.  17.    The  Division  for  Women  (Announcement)   .  .  .  2,000 

Vol.   I,  No.  18.    Memorial  Day:  Flag  Day    3,000 

Vol.  I,  No.  19.  Will  You  Keep  the  Freedom  Our  Soldiers  Win?  3,000 
Vol.   I,  No.  20.    A  Series  of  Outline  Studies  on  the  Historical 

Background  and  the  Literature  of  the  Great  War    1,500 

Vol.  II,  No.  1.  Lesson  Plans  for  the  Study  of  War  Facts  .  .  .  3,000 
Vol.  II,  No.   2.    A  Syllabus  For  the  War  Issues  Course  on  the 

Historical  and  Economic  Background  of  the  War    5,500 

Vol.  II,  No.   3.    Lectures  and  Study  Courses,  1918-19    3,000 

COUNTY  BULLETINS 

Wake  County:  Economic  and  Social    2,000 

Durham  County:  Economic  and  Social    2,000 

Rutherford  County:  Economic  and  Social   2,000 

Rockingham  County:  Economic  and  Social    2,000 

CIRCULARS 

No.  3.    County  Government  and  County  Affairs    2,000 

No.  4.    Outline  Studies  of  the  Southern  Country  Church   2,000 


THE  NEWS  LETTER 

Issued  fifty  times  per  year   


10,000  to  15,000 
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Other  Activities 

The  Bureau  has  participated  in  a  number  of  other  activities  during 
the  year.  Rally  Day  (a  neighborhood  fair)  was  held  on  the  campus; 
contests  in  baseball,  basketball,  football,  tennis,  and  track  athletics 
were  arranged  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  members  of  the  faculty 
participated  in  the  activities  of  the  various  State  organizations. 

Expenditures 

A  total  of  $8,862.20  charged  to  the  extension  account  was  disbursed 
by  the  University  Treasurer  for  printing  the  News  Letter,  the  Exten- 
sion bulletins,  leaflets,  and  circulars,  for  letter-heads,  envelopes,  post- 
age, etc.,  for  the  conduct  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  contest, 
and  for  all  clerical  assistance  in  folding  and  mailing  out  publications. 
The  expense  incurred  in  printing  the  four  county  studies  was  borne 
by  alumni  and  interested  friends  in  the  counties  issuing  the  publi- 
cations. 

Business  Organization 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1918-19,  a  definite  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Bureau  by  means  of  which  an  accurate  account 
of  all  orders  and  expenditures  may  be  kept.  Complete  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement records  have  been  provided,  and  a  detailed  distribution 
record  will  hereafter  be  available  at  all  times.  Miss  Nellie  Roberson  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Bureau  and  all  orders  and  accounts 
are  to  pass  through  her  hands. 

Changes  in  Personnel 

Several  important  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  have  taken 
place  during  the  year.  Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  and  Secretary  of  the  Debating  Union,  was  called  into  service 
in  May.  His  work  as  secretary  of  the  Debating  Union  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams.  The  work  of  the  Division  of  Lectures 
and  Study  Courses  has  been  assigned  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Hanford.  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lingle  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Division  for  Women.  Miss 
Nellie  Roberson,  formerly  secretary  to  the  School  of  Education,  has 
become  secretary  to  the  Bureau,  and  Miss  Mabel  Mallet  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  mailing  of  all  the  Bureau's  publications.  Miss  Lillian 
Long  has  served  as  Secretary  to  the  director  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  package  library  service  of  the  general  library.  At  the  beginning  of 
1918-19,  the  Bureau  was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  H.  Koch,  who  is  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Community  Drama,  and  Professor  D.  D.  Carroll,  who  will  be  actively 
connected  with  the  Division  of  Municipal  Reference. 
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Recommendations 

In  the  hope  that  the  service  of  the  University  to  the  State  may  be 
further  increased,  I  offer,  together  with  the  heads  of  the  divisions  con- 
cerned, the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Women  be  broadened. 
The  increased  number  of  women  students  upon  the  campus  and  the 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  women  in  industrial,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  affairs  make  it  desirable  that  the  University  should 
serve  as  informational  headquarters  concerning  those  things  which 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  women  of  the  State. 

2.  That  information  bearing  upon  every  phase  of  municipal  govern- 
ment be  assembled  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  North  Carolina  muni- 
cipalities. Through  the  addition  of  Professor  Carroll  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  careful  development 
of  this  extremely  important  work. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  of  special  instructors 
to  carry  on  correspondence  and  community  study  courses.  Owing  to 
the  conditions  incident  to  the  war,  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  up 
the  offering  of  correspondence  study  in  a  number  of  subjects  this  year, 
and  from  experience  it  is  clear  that  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
complete  satisfaction  unless  by  special  instructors. 

4.  That  the  University  through  Professor  F.  H.  Koch  extend  its  in- 
struction in  community  drama  the  purpose  of  which  is  self-expression 
of  community  life.  Its  aim  is  to  stir  the  popular  imagination  to  a  new 
civic  consciousness,  to  greater  social  unity,  to  finer  fellowship.  A  suc- 
cessful beginning  has  already  been  made  by  the  University  through  its 
May-day  plays,  summer  school  pageants,  and  the  publication  of  a  bul- 
letin on  the  community  pageant.  Professor  Koch  is  now  engaged  in 
the  production  of  a  pageant  for  the  celebration  of  the  Raleigh  Tercen- 
tenary. Through  this  new  activity  the  University  has  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  rendering  a  vital  service,  an  opportunity  which  should  be 
utilized  to  the  full. 

5.  That  the  present  facilities  of  the  Bureau  for  instruction  by  means 
of  moving  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  stereopticons  be  increased  so 
that  it  can  become  the  distributing  center  for  films,  slides,  and  views 
which  are  especially  intended  for  educational  purposes.  Inasmuch  as 
many  schools  and  study  clubs  have  access  to  various  machines,  lan- 
terns, etc.,  the  Bureau  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  furnishing  ma- 
terial of  the  nature  indicated  which  cannot  at  present  be  secured  in 
the  State. 

6.  That  the  University  consider  the  question  of  beginning  the  publi- 
cation of  a  journal  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  the 
various  departments  of  extension  of  American  Universities  are  con- 
cerned. Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  R.  Wilson,  Director. 
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To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  library  from  August  15, 
1917,  to  August  15,  1918. 

Acquisitions 

During  the  year  the  volumes  comprising  the  University  Library  have 
been  increased  in  number  from  79,205  to  83,151.  They  were  received  in 
the  manner  indicated  below: 

Gifts  from  individuals,  private  North  Carolina  societies  and  socie- 


ties and  institutions  from  other  states    931 

Gifts  from  United  States  Government  and  departments   134 

Gifts  from  North  Carolina  Government  and  departments   63 

Bound  volumes  from  binderies    496 

Volumes  through  purchase    2,322 


3,946 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library    83,151 


The  Weeks  Collection  of  North  Caroliniana 

The  most  important  acquisition  (though  not  included  in  the  tabula- 
tion above)  made  by  the  Library  in  recent  years  is  that  of  the  Stephen 
B.  Weeks  Collection  of  North  Caroliniana,  the  purchase  of  which  was 
concluded  August  1st,  comprising  10,000  books,  pamphlets,  bound  and 
unbound  periodicals,  bound  and  unbound  newspapers,  maps,  reports  of 
State  officers  and  State  institutions,  etc. 

The  collector,  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Historian  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  since  1911,  began  the  collection  in  February,  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  natural  instinct  of  a  collector,  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  forming  the  collection  a  discrimina- 
ting judgment  acquired  in  indexing  the  thirty-volume  set  of  the  North 
Carolina  Colonial  and  State  Records,  in  editing,  with  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe 
and  C.  L.  Van  Noppen,  Ashe's  History  of  North  Carolina  and  the  eight- 
volume  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  in  preparing  and  bring- 
ing to  partial  completion  in  manuscript  a  two-volume  bibliography  of 
North  Caroliniana,  and  in  supplying  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Catalogue  a  complete  book  list  of  North  Carolina  Public  Documents. 

To  characterize  the  collection  without  going  into  particulars  is  diffi- 
cult; however,  its  outstanding  features  are  emphasized  in  the  following 
classes  of  publications:  1.  Association  Books — by  which  is  meant  books 
that  are  of  interest  because  they  bear  the  autographs  of  prominent  early 
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North  Carolinians.  2.  Incunabula — or  cradle  books,  by  which  is  meant 
the  first  books  published  in  North  Carolina  from  1749  to  1800.  3.  Pub- 
lic Documents — originating  with  North  Carolina  legislative  and  other 
State  departments.  4.  Civil  War  and  Confederate  Imprints.  5.  News- 
papers and  Magazines.  6.  Biography  and  Genealogy.  7.  General  His- 
tory, Town  and  County  History,  and  Maps.  8.  Poetry  and  Novels,  Ser- 
mons, Miscellaneous  Literature. 

The  collection  is  being  placed  in  the  North  Carolina  Room  of  the 
Library  and  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  stack,  and  is  being  cata- 
logued and  made  available  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Through  the  interest 
of  Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  of  Durham,  a  full-time  cataloguer  has  been 
employed  to  prosecute  this  work,  and  within  the  present  year  it  is 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  will  be  made  available. 

Other  Distinctive  Additions 

From  other  sources  distinctive  additions  were  made  during  the  year, 
among  which  the  most  notable  were  the  Herty  collection  of  periodicals 
on  chemistry,  the  Battle  collection  of  books  on  law,  the  Groome  collec- 
tion of  works  on  Southern  Methodism,  the  Bahnson  collection  of  medi- 
cal works,  and  the  Kenan  and  Venable  gifts  of  bound  chemical  journals. 
Special  mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the  N.  T.  Cobb,  Jr.  loan  of 
a  number  of  exceedingly  rare  and  interesting  early  North  Carolina 
publications. 

The  Herty  collection  comprises  800  volumes  of  European  chemical 
journals,  belonging  to  the  private  library  of  former  Professor  C.  H. 
Herty,  the  purchase  being  made  possible  by  a  special  appropriation  of 
$2,000  from  the  University  and  donations  from  the  department  of  Chem- 
istry and  the  following  alumni  and  friends,  amounting  to  $655:  Frank 
Drane,  Stroud  Jordan,  A.  W.  Belden,  J.  R.  Harris,  W.  H.  Strowd,  G. 
Whitaker,  L.  B.  Lockhart,  C.  W.  Willard,  W.  H.  Oldham,  J.  S.  Hill, 
W.  N.  Pritchard,  V.  C.  Edwards,  D.  MacRae,  J.  W.  Turrentine,  Miss 
Daisy  Allen,  W.  H.  Harrell,  J.  H.  Pratt,  and  A.  R.  Ledoux. 

Thomas  H.  Battle,  of  Rocky  Mount,  presented  a  number  of  early 
North  Carolina  titles  in  addition  to  150  volumes  of  standard  works  on 
law.  The  Groome  collection  of  more  than  100  volumes  on  Southern 
Methodism  was  given  by  Mrs.  P.  L.  Groome,  of  Greensboro,  from  the 
library  of  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  P.  L.  Groome,  in  memory  of  her 
son  P.  B.  Groome  and  daughter,  Mary  Groome  McNinch,  both  of  the 
class  of  1902.  The  family  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  presented  Dr.  Bahnson's  medical  library  to  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  collection  contained  among  other  important 
sets  and  single  works  a  complete  set  of  the  transactions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society  and  several  volumes  of  the  North  Carolina 
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Medical  Journal.  The  gifts  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Kenan  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and 
of  Drs.  F.  P.  and  C.  S.  Venable  consisted  of  100  and  50  volumes,  re- 
spectively, of  bound  chemistry  journals,  the  gifts  being  made  to  the 
library  of  the  department  of  Chemistry. 

Early  Caroliniana  Loaned  by  N.  T.  Cobb,  Jr. 

The  loan  of  N.  T.  Cobb,  Jr.,  of  Bayshead,  Florida,  comprises  fifty-odd 
titles,  among  which  are  the  following:  Addresses  delivered  at  the 
University  from  1827-1855;  The  Westover  Manuscript,  by  William 
Byrd;  Catalogues  of  the  University  from  1795-1845;  Early  Pamphlets  on 
Education  in  North  Carolina;  The  Works  of  Elisha  Mitchell;  Volume  I 
of  the  University  Magazine  and  other  early  volumes;  Lawson's  History 
of  Carolina,  1714;  Five  volumes  of  epistolary  correspondence  of  Presi- 
dent David  L.  Swain;  Sermons  and  addresses  delivered  at  Chapel  Hill 
from  1794-1838;  The  Mecklenburg  Papers  of  1775  "presented  to  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  with  the  respect  of  James  K.  Polk";  Copies 
of  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  Edenton  Gazette,  North  Carolina  Gazette, 
Fayetteville  Gazette,  HalVs  Wilmington  Gazette,  published  prior  to  1800. 

Periodicals 

Complete  sets  of  periodicals  contribute  largely  to  the  strength  of  any 
library,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  University  Library.  A  large 
part  of  the  special  funds  goes  to  the  purchase  of  back  volumes  or  com- 
plete sets  of  such  journals  and  magazines  as  are  essential  to  the  most 
scholarly  undergraduate  work. 

The  library  received  in  addition  to  these,  the  increasingly  valuable 
publications  of  numerous  colleges  and  universities,  historical  societies, 
and  philological  clubs  in  exchange  for  The  University  Record,  The 
James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  Studies  in  Philology,  and  The 
Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 

Among  subscriptions  for  periodicals  not  taken  before  1917-*18,  or  not 
previously  included  in  the  Library  report,  but  placed  on  the  Library's 
permanent  list  during  the  year,  are  the  following:  American  City,  The 
Annalist,  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Association  Men,  El  Grafico,  General 
Federation  Magazine,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  U Illustration, 
Mathematics  Teacher,  Military  Historian  and  Economist,  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, North  American  War  Weekly,  Psycho-biology,  Red  Cross  Maga- 
zine, Science  Abstracts — sections  A  and  B,  Soil  Science,  South  American, 
System,  Yale  Law  Journal. 

Cataloguing  and  Clerical  Work 

As  already  noted,  3,946  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  Weeks  collection, 
were  received  during  the  year  and  catalogued.  The  Weeks  collection 
was  received  too  late  in  the  year  to  be  worked  through  in  time  to  be 
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included  in  the  report.  A  number  of  pamphlets  were  also  received, 
many  of  them  being  placed  in  special  pamphlet  boxes  or  made  up  into 
the  general  loan  collection,  which  the  Library  utilized  in  extension 
work. 

Freshman  Heading 

At  different  times  the  Library  has  undertaken  to  stimulate  the  stu- 
dent body  to  do  more  general  reading.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Norman  Foerster  this  work  was  carried  out  in  a  most  successful  way 
during  the  year.  Open  shelves  were  secured  for  the  wall  space  of  the 
lobby  and  between  600  and  1,000  of  the  best  books  in  the  Library  were 
placed  upon  them.  The  books  were  easily  accessible  and  were  very 
generally  read. 

Circulation 

The  figures  given  below  represent  the  number  of  books  which  were 
taken  from  the  desk.  They  do  not  and  cannot  represent  the  use  of 
material  in  general  or  departmental  libraries. 


Books  issued  from  the  desk    26,048 

Queries  posted  for  debate    45 

References  posted  for  debate    330 

Loans  to  other  institutions,  schools  and  individuals    3,219 


Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  student  body  and  the  occupation  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  students'  time  through  military  training,  the 
circulation  of  books  in  the  general  library  was  somewhat  reduced  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year;  however,  by  means  of  de- 
bates, themes,  parallel  readings,  special  papers,  and  general  reading  in 
the  reference  and  periodical  rooms,  practically  every  member  of  the 
University  made  some,  use  of  the  general  Library  or  one  of  the  depart- 
mental libraries. 

Extension 

In  recent  years  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Library,  apart  from  its 
regular  work  of  serving  every  interest  of  the  faculty  and  student  body, 
has  been  to  extend  its  service  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  State  at  large. 
This  it  has  done  in  two  ways:  by  answering  inquiries  directed  to  it  and 
loaning  books  on  special  subjects,  and  by  participating  in  the  further 
organization  and  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension.  During  the 
year  the  Library  assisted  materially  in  supplying  information  concern- 
ing the  war.  For  this  special  purpose  it  prepared  thirty-five  package 
libraries  and  assisted  in  the  publication  of  an  Extension  Leaflet  entitled 
"What  to  Read  Concerning  the  War."  Titles  mentioned  in  the  leaflet 
and  the  package  libraries  were  extensively  loaned  throughout  the  State. 

This  work  has  been  cumulative.  Its  extent  and  the  consequent  de- 
mand upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Library  may  be  indicated  by 
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the  following  statement  of  loans  made  by  the  Library  to  individuals 
and  institutions  in  the  State,  and  the  correspondence  carried  on  by  the 
Library  in  forwarding  books  and  pamphlets  and  in  furnishing  outlines, 
reference  books,  study  helps,  etc.,  called  for  by  borrowers  throughout 
the  State: 

Pamphlets  and  books  mailed    3,219 

Letters  relating  to  exension  and  library  activities    1,258 


The  Library  has  cooperated  most  heartily  with  the  American  Library 
Association  in  its  effort  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  books.  To  this  end 
it  collected  $160  in  the  fall  of  1917,  which  it  forwarded  to  headquarters 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  In  the  spring  of  1918  it  collected  and 
sent  forward  to  Camp  Greene  and  other  points  1,868  volumes.  These 
were  contributed  by  members  of  the  faculty,  the  student  body,  and 
residents  of  the  town  and  county.  The  collection  was  a  most  interest- 
ing one  and  its  good  quality  was  particularly  mentioned  by  the  librarian 
at  Camp  Greene.  For  the  use  of  the  student  body  the  leading  popular 
current  books  on  the  war  were  secured  and  several  periodicals,  such  as 
Association  Men,  Red  Cross  Magazine,  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  North 
American  War  Weekly,  L' Illustration,  were  placed  on  the  reading  tables. 


The  income  for  the  library  for  the  year  was  $16,614.38.  The  fact  that 
the  Library  receives  from  its  own  endowment  fund,  student  fees,  gifts, 
and  University  appropriations  above  $12,000  annually  insures  for  it  a 
steady,  helpful  growth.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
1917-18  were  as  follows: 


Books  for  Soldiers 


Finances 


RECEIPTS 


Balance  from  1916-17   

Alexander  Memorial   

Book  Exchange  

Botany  Department   

Chemistry  Department   

Endowment   

Pees   

Fees — Summer  School  

Fines   

John  Sprunt  Hill  Fund   

University  Appropriation  for  Chemistry   

University  Appropriation  for  light,  heat  and  salaries 


1,215.00 
1,000.00 
6,584.08 


3,232.07 
2,958.00 


353.06 
498.59 
32.53 
93.20 
463.35 


154.50 
30.00 


$  16,614.38 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Binding   $  623.70 

Books  and  periodicals  for  endowed  departments   4,532.17 

Books  and  periodicals  for  unendowed  departments    1,205.02 

Books  for  general  Library    964.46 

Books  for  Summer  School    18.56 

Building  and  equipment    349.22 

Express  and  freight    165.04 

Extension    64.76 

Periodicals  for  general  Library   487.33 

Miscellaneous    97.75 

Light,  heat  and  janitor   425.00 

Printing   104.25 

Salaries  charged  to  the  Library   ($902.91),   Summer  School 

($120.00),  University   ($6,159.08)    7,181.99 

Supplies    364.18 

Telephone  and  telegraph    30.95 


$  16,614.38 

Desk  Account 


RECEIPTS 

Prom  1916-17   $  1.68 

By  fines,  fees,  etc   216.55 


$  218.23 


DISBURSEMENTS 

To  expense  itemized  in  Librarian's  book  $  175.47 

Deposit  with  Treasurer    30.00 

Balance  due  1918-19    12.76 


$  218.23 

The  North  Carolina  Collection 

At  the  beginning  of  1917,  Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  of  Durham,  author- 
ized the  beginning  of  the  cataloguing  and  general  upbuilding  of  the 
North  Carolina  collection.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Thornton,  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  secured  in 
September  as  cataloguer  and  librarian  of  the  collection.  During  the 
year  the  entire  collection  has  been  gone  through  carefully,  a  complete 
classification  scheme  adopted,  the  main  body  of  bound  volumes  cata- 
logued, the  pamphlets  sorted,  classified,  and  duplicates  eliminated,  and 
missing  numbers  in  periodical  sets  indicated.  The  collection  of  bound 
and  unbound  North  Carolina  newspapers  has  been  collated  and  bound 
and  rebound  as  the  case  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  work,  481  volumes  were  accessioned,  of 
which  244  were  purchased  and  bound  and  238  were  received  through 
gift.    Among  the  bound  volumes  were  147  of  newspapers,  of  which  63 
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were  of  the  News  and  Observer  covering  the  years  1894  to  1908,  and  a 
number  covering  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

As  indicated  above,  the  collection  has  been  increased  through  gift 
from  the  Battle,  Groome,  and  Bahnson  collections  and  through  the  loan 
of  the  N.  T.  Cobb,  Jr.,  collection.  The  acquisition  of  the  Weeks  collec- 
tion will,  together  with  the  present  collection,  give  the  University  the 
most  distinctive  collection  of  North  Caroliniana  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

The  North  Carolina  collection  funds  for  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$1,474.  Of  this,  $1,215  was  from  Mr.  Hill  and  $259  from  the  University 
appropriation. 

Administration 

The  Library  has  been  administered  during  the  year  by  the  librarian, 
four  assistant  librarians,  a  secretary  to  the  librarian,  and  six  student 
assistants.  In  accord  with  a  recommendation  made  by  me  last  year, 
provision  was  made  for  a  second  assistant  librarian  for  1917-18.  Miss 
Cornelia  Spencer  Love,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  was 
secured  to  fill  this  position.  Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  John  Sprunt 
Hill  the  work  of  cataloguing  and  building  up  the  North  Carolina  col- 
lection has  been  undertaken.  Miss  Mary  L.  Thornton,  a  graduate  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  Training  School  of  Atlanta,  and  for  several  years 
assistant  librarian  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  secured  to  take 
charge  of  this  work  for  1917-18.  At  the  end  of  the  term  in  June,  Miss 
Nan  S.  Strudwick  resigned  from  the  position  of  first  assistant  librarian, 
which  she  had  held  since  September,  1907.  Her  services  to  the  Library 
throughout  her  entire  connection  with  it  were  unusually  satisfactory. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  her  resignation  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Rachel 
A.  Harris,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  New  York 
State  Library  School.  Misses  Lillian  Long  and  Ernestine  Kenette  have 
been  added  as  secretary  to  the  librarian  and  assistant  in  charge  of 
package  library  service.  To  all  members  of  the  Library  staff  and 
Library  committee  I  am  indebted  for  their  faithful  service  throughout 
the  year. 

Recommendations 
I  wish  to  offer  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  at  the  earliest  date  possible  an  additional  tier  of  stack  be 
secured  in  order  to  provide  shelving  for  the  Weeks  Collection.  Its 
accession  has  badly  over  crowded  the  present  capacity  of  the  stack  room. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  department  of  History  and 
such  other  persons  as  may  be  especially  interested  in  the  Weeks  collec- 
tion, together  with  the  librarian,  work  out  a  plan  for  the  publication  of 
such  papers,  bibliographies,  and  catalogue  based  upon  the  collection  as 
may  seem  best. 
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3.  That  the  matter  of  increased  endowment  be  considered  for  the 
further  development  of  the  Library. 

4.  That  a  system  of  table  lighting  be  provided  in  the  two  large  read- 
ing rooms  and  in  the  seminars.  The  overhead  lighting  is  insufficient 
and  is  damaging  to  the  eyes  of  the  students.  The  expense  would  proba- 
bly be  about  $250. 

5.  That  the  interior  walls  of  the  main  building  be  retinted  with  a 
light  color.  This  would  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing and  aid  materially  in  the  better  lighting  of  the  reading  rooms. 

List  of  Donors 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  previously  mentioned,  the  Library  has  re- 
ceived gifts  of  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  etc.,  from  the  following 
sources:  J.  E.  Allison,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  H.  T. 
Bahnson,  E.  S.  Balch,  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  T.  H.  Battle,  Belgian  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  D.  H.  Bishop,  James  Byrne,  Emile  Carbonnel, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  W.  A.  Cheney,  University  of  Chicago, 
Collier  Cobb,  O.  J.  Coffin,  W.  C.  Coker,  Lane  Cooper,  P.  H.  Daggett,  W.  M. 
Dey,  W.  Macneile  Dixon,  Norman  Foerster,  General  Education  Board, 
E.  K.  Graham,  A.  L.  Gridley,  J.  B.  Grimes,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Groome,  E.  W.  Gud- 
ger,  J.  F.  Hackler,  E.  G.  Hale,  J.  Y.  Hamrick,  Harvard  School  of  Tropi- 
cal Medicine,  B.  K.  Hays,  T.  F.  Hickerson,  Alex  Hill,  J.  S.  Hill,  Law- 
rence S.  Holt,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Horne,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  Minnie  L.  Jamison,  N. 
Johannsen,  O.  H.  Kahn,  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  Mrs.  George  "W. 
Kidder,  John  Lane  Co.,  Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.,  G.  H. 
Lepper,  McDaniel  Lewis,  Clara  S.  Ludlow,  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  G.  F. 
Lydston,  S.  W.  McCallie,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity,  Baron 
Tanetaro  Megatu,  O.  K.  Merritt,  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  General  Library,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Geology  and 
Mines,  National  Security  League,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Commis- 
sion, New  York  State  Library,  New  Zealand  Government,  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission,  L'Office  de  la  Fropagande  Beige,  Ohio  Tax 
Commission,  Ottawa  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Peabody  Education 
Board,  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
Rutgers  College,  M.  L.  Shipman,  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  J.  E.  Smith,  Wm.  A. 
Smith,  J.  E.  Spingarn,  J.  W.  Spransy,  C.  M.  Stedman,  Kate  Stephens, 
Edward  Thompson  Co.,  Jesse  Turner,  F.  P.  Venable,  Charles  Venable, 
T.  M.  Williams,  W.  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  George  T.  Winston,  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society,  Yackety  Yack  Board,  J.  A.  Young,  American 
Futura,  American  Artisan  and  Hardware  Record,  American  Economist, 
American  Museum  Journal,  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
The  Americas,  Anales  de  la  Academia  Nacional  de  Artes  y  Letras,  Ar- 
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menian  Herald,  Asia,  Biblical  Review,  Bimonthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Carry  On,  Catholic  World,  Chapel  Hill 
News,  Charity  and  Children,  Commerce  and  Finance,  Constitutional  Re- 
view, Corporation  Journal,  Deaf  Carolinian,  The  Dispatch,  Epworth 
Era,  Equity,  Everything,  Fayetteville  Observer,  Foi  et  vie,  Franklin 
Times,  Gastonia  Gazette,  Gospel  Messenger,  Grand  Lodge  Iowa-Quar- 
terly Bulletin,  Guaranty  News,  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  Hickory 
Daily  Record,  Illustrated  Revieiv,  The  Indicator,  Inter-America,  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist,  International  Conciliation,  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America  Bulletin,  Japan  Society  Bulletin,  Jeffrey  Service, 
Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  Jewish  Farmer,  La  Nation 
Tcheque,  Le  Semeur,  Lenoir  Topic,  Liberty,  U opinion,  Mexican  Re- 
view, The  Monad,  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  Magazine,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key, 
Popular  Mechanics,  Presbyterian,  Progressive  Farmer,  Public  Service, 
Red  Cross  Briefs,  Red  Cross  Bulletin,  Robesonian,  Rockingham  Post, 
Rocky  Mount  Herald,  St.  Mary's  Muse,  Salisbury  Evening  Post,  Sampson 
Democrat,  Scottish  Chief,  Sierra  Educational  News,  Smithfield  Herald, 
Social  Service  Review,  Southern  School  Work,  The  Speaker,  States- 
ville  Sentinel,  Tar  Heel,  Technology  Review,  University  Magazine,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  War  Papers,  War  Library  Bulletin,  War  Pictorial, 
Washington  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work  Bulletin. 

Louis  R.  Wilson, 

Librarian. 


Report  of  the  Business  Manager 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Business 
Manager's  Office  for  the  year,  covering  .the  details  of  operation  of  the 
various  service  plants,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  University  prop- 
erty, together  with  balance  sheet  and  supporting  schedules  showing 
the  status  of  the  University  as  of  August  15,  1918. 

The  work  assigned  to  this  office  covers  the  general  management  of 
University  business  and  property  and  includes: 

1.  The  purchasing  of  all  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
University; 

2.  Supervision  of  business  offices; 

3.  Supervision  of  new  construction; 

4.  Supervision  of  buildings  and  grounds; 

5.  Management  of  the  University  power  plant; 

6.  Management  of  Swain  Hall; 

7.  Management  of  the  University  book  exchange. 

New  Construction 

Work  on  the  Physics  and  Engineering  Building  is  well  under  way. 
The  building  is  of  English  Collegiate  Style,  two  stories  and  basement 
(practically  three  stories),  in  tapestry  brick  with  Indiana  Limestone 
trimmings.  Located  between  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Peabody  Building, 
this  combination  of  materials  makes  a  harmonious  transition  between 
the  red  brick  of  one  and  the  white  brick  of  the  other.  The  building 
will  contain  the  departments  of  Physics,  Pure  Mathematics,  Civil  and 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Drawing.  The  contracts  total  $114,244.00. 
The  building  is  to  be  completed  by  June  1,  1919. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  out  of  the  Building 
Fund  provided  by  the  Legislature  of  1917.  Preliminary  plans  are  under 
way  for  other  buildings  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  in  dormitories, 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories. 

When  the  departments  move  into  this  building  they  will  release 
space  in  the  Alumni  Building  which  will  make  possible  the  centraliz- 
ing of  University  offices  and  greatly  improve  the  present  way  of  hand- 
ling office  work.  Also,  the  Alumni  basement  will  provide  a  general 
store  room  for  University  supplies,  which  are  now  kept  in  small  store 
rooms  in  six  separate  buildings,  and  take  up  a  great  part  of  the  stock 
clerk's  time  going  from  the  office  to  the  various  buildings  to  issue 
supplies. 
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Buildings 

A  great  many  changes  in  the  buildings  were  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  Army,  Naval  and  Marine  units  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Our  dormi- 
tories, normally  housing  456,  were  changed  to  barracks  accommodating 
900,  and  still  gave  each  man  more  space  than  required  in  the  army 
contract. 

Swain  Hall  which  formerly  fed  400  was  equipped  to  feed  850  and  the 
arrangement  so  planned  that  the  entire  850  could  be  fed  in  12  to  15 
minutes. 

The  armory  was  provided  for  in  Memorial  Hall. 

Hospital  facilities  during  the  influenza  epidemic  had  to  be  increased 
from  twenty-four  to  two  hundred  beds. 

Additional  shelving  has  been  added  to  the  Medical  Library,  and  the 
library  in  Chemistry  Hall  has  been  transferred  from  the  first  to  the 
second  floor  and  enlarged. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure  for  repairs  is  for  painting  the 
exterior  woodwork  of  the  Library,  Gymnasium,  Chemistry  Building, 
Davie  Hall,  Caldwell  Hall,  Carr  Dormitory,  and  all  metal  roofs  on  the 
campus. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  especially  on  the  older 
buildings  to  put  them  in  good  repair. 

Much  time  and  expense  could  be  saved  by  the  installation  of  an  auto- 
matic telephone  system  connecting  the  various  laboratories,  offices  and 
other  buildings.  This  would  facilitate  the  handling  of  University  busi- 
ness between  departments  and  administrative  offices. 

Fire  Protection 

Through  the  appropriation  secured  by  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, the  following  fire  protection  equipment  has  been  placed  on  the 
campus: 

One  underwriters  fire  pump,  motor  driven,  1,000  gallons  per  minute 
capacity. 

One  hundred  J-M  fire  extinguishers. 
Twelve  hundred  feet  of  fire  hose. 
One  hand  hose  reel. 
Eight  fire  escapes  (temporary). 

The  purchase  of  this  equipment  does  not  take  up  all  of  the  $4,200 
apportioned  to  the  University,  but  there  will  not  be  enough  to  put  up 
the  permanent  fire  escapes  required  and  install  the  additional  mains 
and  hydrants  needed. 

A  larger  main,  a  reliable  fire  alarm  system,  and  an  additional  storage 
reservoir  on  the  campus  are  urgent  needs. 
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Grounds 

A  tree  surgeon  and  his  assistant  worked  two  months  on  the  campus 
trees.  Aside  from  this  the  only  work  on  the  campus  was  the  ordinary 
care,  mowing  and  cleaning  up. 

Mr.  John  Nolen  submitted  the  first  draft  of  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  campus.  This  was  carefully  studied  by  the  Campus  Com- 
mittee and  returned  with  suggestions  as  to  changes  for  the  second 
draft.  As  soon  as  a  plan  is  accepted  and  the  location  for  buildings 
is  agreed  upon,  two  peices  of  work  should  be  started  at  once:  (1)  the 
installation  of  an  adequate  system  of  surface  and  storm  drains;  (2) 
the  relocation  of  campus  sewer  lines,  replacing  terra  cotta  with  iron 
pipe.  There  is  frequent  trouble  from  tree  roots  in  the  terra  cotta  lines 
which  throws  the  very  inadequate  sanitary  equipment  out  of  service, 
and  necessitates  tearing  unsightly  holes  in  the  grass  plots  and  walks. 

The  grading  east  of  Caldwell  Hall  should  be  completed  this  spring 
If  possible. 

A  more  permanent  roadway  is  needed  on  Cameron  Avenue,  the  main- 
driveway  through  the  campus. 

Power  Plant 

The  new  power  plant  has  had  a  thorough  tryout  during  its  first 
year  of  operation.  It  was  able  to  fill  every  demand  of  the  University 
for  light,  power,  heat  and  water.  Although  the  winter  was  by  far  the 
coldest  since  the  buildings  of  the  University  were  placed  on  a  centra! 
heating  system,  the  plant  was  able  to  maintain  comfortable  tempera- 
tures. For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  there  was  enough  re- 
serve power  available  to  make  the  water  supply  secure. 

In  addition  to  its  work  as  a  service  station,  the  power  plant  is  used 
as  a  laboratory  by  the  School  of  Applied  Science  to  give  to  students 
in  Steam  and  Electrical  Engineering  practical  work  under  actual  operat- 
ing conditions. 

A  most  difficult  problem  was  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  coal. 
The  supply  for  the  heating  season  is  usually  stored  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  exhorbitant  prices  demanded  by  the  dealers  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  made  it  seem  advisable  to  buy  only  enough  to  begin  the  sea- 
son and  wait  for  the  Government  control  of  prices,  promised  in  July. 
The  relief  through  the  Fuel  Administration  was  so  long  in  coming  and 
the  general  coal  shortage  so  acute,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
were  able  to  secure  enough  coal  to  keep  the  plant  going,  even  at  re- 
duced temperatures.  The  high  price  and  the  large  amount  of  coal  used 
during  the  severe  weather  forced  the  cost  of  operation  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  1909. 
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An  ample  coal  supply  for  the  current  year  was  secured  at  the  govern- 
ment rate,  and  while  it  could  not  be  purchased  on  the  heat  unit  basis, 
the  grade  is  higher  than  most  of  last  year's  supply. 


COST  OF  OPERATION 

Fuel   $  14,361.37 

Labor    5,827.78 

Current  purchased    5,710,73 

Oil,  waste,  and  sundries    335.86 

Filter  supplies    310.86 

Wiring  and  sales  supplies    10,638.33 

Water  analyses   69.00 

Repairs    515.42 

Interest  on  bonds    2,760.00 

 $  40,528.85 

Received  from  customers   23,894.70 


$  16,634.15 

Accounts  payable  August  15,  1918   $  2,859.59 

Inventory  August  15,  1917    4,068.90 


$  23,562.64 

Inventory  August  15,  1918    16,953.22 


Net  cost  for  heat,  light  and  power  $  6,609.42 


Swain  Hall 

The  cost  of  food  supplies  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  price 
of  board  at  Swain  Hall  from  $12.50  to  $13.50  per  month,  making  the 
cost  per  meal  14%  cents.  As  a  comparison  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
the  price  of  board  at  the  commons  of  some  of  the  other  universities 
was  from  $28  to  $32  per  month  and  the  deficit  for  the  year  was  from 
$12,000  to  $18,000. 

In  addition  to  supplying  board  at  this  low  rate,  Swain  Hall  made  it 
possible  for  a  number  of  young  men  to  come  to  the  University  by  using 
their  services  as  waiters,  dishwashers,  kitchen  assistants,  etc.  Sixty- 
three  such  workers  were  paid  $7,654.50  in  board  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  students  boarding  at  Swain  Hall  averaged  about  four 
hundred.  The  total  meals  served,  319,035,  was  an  increase  over  any 
previous  year. 

The  dining  hall  was  regularly  inspected  by  the  University  Health 
Officer,  the  Inspector  for  the  State  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  and 
the  Representative  of  the  Food  Administration. 
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COST  OF  OPERATION 


Regular  Session : 
Expenditures 
Receipts    .  . 


$  48,111.97 
43,128.94 


Inventory 


Overdraft 


$  4,983.03 
4,669.88 


Loss 


313.15 


Summer  Session : 
Expenditures 
Receipts  .  .  . 


$  6,058.66 
7,168.90 


Profit  on  summer  session 


$  1,110.24 


Profit  for  the  year   

Loss  previous  year  was  $1.79. 


797.09 


Cooperative  Book  Exchange 


The  book  exchange  was  established  in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  further 
reducing  the  cost  of  an  education  at  the  University  by  supplying  to 
students  text-books  and  other  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  to  students  by  the  exchange. 
The  first  year,  only  text-books  were  handled;  other  lines  have  been 
added  until  the  exchange  now  offers  text-books,  drawing  instruments 
and  supplies,  military  equipment,  shoes,  athletic  goods  and  other  stu- 
dent necessities.  The  business  has  shown  a  gratifying  increase  as  is 
indicated  by  the  following  annual  sales: 

1915-  1916   $  7,750.97 

1916-  1917    9,189.56 

1917-  1918    13,697.97 

Pall  Term  of  1918    16,796.63 
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Business  Statement 

The  attached  balance  sheet  and  schedules  are  made  to  conform,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  standard  entries  recommended  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  other  institutions. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  T.  Woollen, 

Business  Manager. 


SUMMARIES 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

Total  income  for  year,  Schedule  B-l   $459,740.61 

Total  expense  for  year,  Schedule  C-l   455,728.67 

Net  surplus  for  year  $  4,011.94 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

Current  assets  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  D-l-2-3  $  59,951.74 

Current  liabilities  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  E-l   56,120.70 

Surplus  of  current  assets  $  3,831.04 

Investment  assets  at  end  of  year  $227,238.96 

Investment  liabilities  at  end  of  year   227,238.96 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANT 

Value  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment  $1,280,077.23 

Debt:  Bonds  against  plant   80,000.00 

Net  investment  in  educational  plant  $1,200,077.23 
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INCOME  (B-l) 

Maintenance  fund  $  270,097.78 

Improvement  fund   88,426.97 

Deposit  funds    101,215.86 

Total  income    $  459,740.61 

EXPENSE  (C-l) 

Maintenance  fund   $  273,970.73 

Improvement  fund    87,996.85 

Deposit  funds    93,761.09 

Total  expense    455,728.67 


Cash  balance    $  4,011.94 

CASH  BALANCE  (D-l) 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill  $  3,651.34 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Raleigh   138.22 

First  National  Bank,  Durham   86.04 

Peoples  Bank,  Chapel  Hill   36.34 

Cash  in  safe  (petty  cash  fund)    100.00 

 $  4,011.94 

NOTES  AND  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  (D-2) 

Notes  receivable  $  7,675.50 

Power  Plant  Customers    5,245.16 

Geological  Survey    55.20 

Book  Exchange    1,162.95 

Dining  Hall    .    4,933.03 

Memorial  Hall     222.31 

Building  Fund    3,029.21 

Kenan  Fund    10,208.10 

Rents:  Mason  Farm    450.00 

Dwelling  House   75.00 

 $  33,056.46 

INVENTORIES  (D-3) 

Dining  Hall  Storeroom  $  4,669.88 

Carpenter  Shop  supplies    364.20 

Steam  and  Plumbing  supplies    1,876.38 

Power  Plant,  coal  and  supplies   11,608.06 

Laboratory  supplies   3,000.00 

Sundry  supplies   1,364.82 


CURRENT  LIABILITIES  (E-l) 

Accounts  payable   $  12,530.94 

Athletic  Fees    35.00 

Carr  Fellowship    300.00 

Chemistry  Reinvestment  Fund   897.12 

Damage  Fee   367.04 

Deems  Fund    6,332.90 


22,883.34 
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Dupont  Fellowship  $  350.00 

Geology  Special  Fund    78.40 

Hewitt  Fund    97.57 

Hogue  Fund    566.53 

McNair  Lecture  Fund   561.72 

Martin  Fund    790.80 

Notes  Payable      25,000.00 

Old  Note  Fund   6,005.36 

Room  Deposits    1,497.00 

Sprunt  Publications    4.22 

Weil  Lecture  Fund   706.07 

 $  56,120.70 


ENDOWMENT  FUNDS  UNINVESTED  (E-2) 

Alumni  Loyalty  Fund  $  273.96 

Edmonds  Memorial  Fund   15.00 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty: 

I  have  the  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Treasurer's 
office  for  the  year  1917-1918.  The  report  includes  an  account  of  all 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  exhibit  of  all  loans  and  of  all  Uni- 
versity securities  now  held  by  me. 

J.  A.  Warren,  Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  FUND 

From  Students — 

Tuition   $  21,906.00 

Registration  Fees    18,588.50 

Laboratories    7,996.59 

Room  Rent   .  .   8,482.62 

Diploma  Fees   523.00 

 $  57,496.71 

From  Endowments — 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund,  Bal.,  1917.$  453.59 
Alexander  Memorial  Fund,  Receipt  .  .  .  90.00 

 $  543.59 

Chair  of  History  Fund   1,230.00 

Ledoux  Fellowship  Fund    300.00 

Library  Fund  Balance,  1917  $  353.06 

Library  Fund  Receipts,  1918    3,459.12 

  3,812.18 

MacNair  Lecture  Fund   984.10 

Mason  Fund    362.75 

B.  F.  Moore  Fund   376.34 

F.  J.  Smith  Fund   840.00 

Mary  Ann  Smith  Fund   2,220.00 

Mary  S.  Speight  Fund   600.00 

Murchinson  Scholarship  Fund   180.00 

Weil  Lecture  Fund   810.00 

Weil  Scholarship  Fund   60.00 

 $  12,318.96 

State  Appropriation  for  Maintenance   $  164,999.99 
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Gifts  foe  Current  Expenses — 

Alexander  Greek  Prize  $  10.00 

Car  Fellowship,  1917  Balance   800.00 

Carr  Fellowship,  1918  Gift   300.00 

General  Education  Board   2,625.00 

Mangum  Medal    10.00 

J.  D.  Murphy  Scholarship    60.00 

Sprunt  Historical  Publication    101.62 

University  Extension,  donations    235.03 

Gifts  to  Library    1,315.00 

Gifts  to  Department  of  Geology,  L.  S.  Holt   100.00 

 $  5,056.65 

From  Other  Sources — 

Commencement   $  216.00 

Library  Fines  and  transfers   1,401.53 

Interest  account   353.11 

Dupont  Scholarship   350.00 

Elisha  Mitchell  Journal    107.50 

North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science   75.00 

Organic  Chemistry  Fellowship   260.00 

Rents,  other  than  Dormitory   1,880.12 

Sale  of  Periodicals   288.40 

Subscriptions  to  Philology  Journal   125.35 

Summer  School    20,008.65 

Sale  of  Platinum   119.87 

Chemistry,  Reinvestment  Fund   777.25 

Sale  of  Supplies   194.79 

Summer  Military  Camp   1,067.90 

Weil  Lecture  Fund,  for  increase  of  Endowment   3,000.00 

 $  30,225.47 

$  270,097.78 

Less  Credit  Balances  not  Available  for  1917-18 

Carr  Fellowship   $  800.00 

Chemistry,  Reinvestment  Fund    897.12 

Dupont  Fellowship    850.00 

Geology  Special  Fund   78.40 

McNair  Lecture  Fund    561.72 

Sprunt  Publications    4.22 

Weil  Lecture  Fund   706.07 

 $  2,897.53 


Net  Credits 


$  267,200.25 
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DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  FUND 


Advertising   $  916.14 

Alexander  Greek  Prize   10.00 

Arboretum    748.30 

W.  J.  Bryan  Prize   12.50 

Campus    6,219.01 

Carr  Fellowship    300.00 

Chemistry  Journals   1,000.00 

Commencement    1,361.95 

Co-Ed  Club    55.57 

Geological  Survey    55.20 

Gymnasium    94.09 

High  School  Debates   182.24 

High  School  Inspection    61.00 

High  School  Journal    469.10 

Infirmary    2,575.49 

Interest  on  Carr  Dormitory  Bonds   1,080.00 

Interest  on  University  Power  Plant  Bonds   2,760.00 

Interest  on  Smith  Dormitory  Bonds   960.00 

Laboratory  Supplies    10,502.12 

Library    9,357.38 

Mangum  Medal    10.00 

McNair  Lectures    422.38 

Membership  fee,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  15.00 

Membership  fee,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association..  25.00 

Membership  fee,  American  Colleges  in  Europe   100.00 

Membership  fee,  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  .  .  70.00 

Membership  fee,  College  Registrars   3.00 

Membership  fee,  National  Electric  Light  Association   10.00 

Membership  fee,  Separate  State  Universities   20.00 

Membership  fee,  American  Medical  Colleges   25.00 

Membership  fee,  American  University  Extension   25.00 

Membership  fee,  Asso.  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  .  .  .  10.00 

Military  Science   434.01 

Mitchell  Journal    598.14 

Peace  Prize    10.00 

Postage    1,998.46 

Power  Plant    13,874.15 

Practice  School    1,000.00 

Premium  of  Treasurer's  Bond   125.00 

Printing    5,305.11 

Rural  Economics   326.00 

Salaries    157,904.86 
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Southern  Express  Company  

Sprcmt  Publications   

Studies  in  Philology  

Summer  Camp  

Summer  School   

Sundries   

Supplies   

Telephone  rents  

Traveling  expenses   

University  Extension   

University  lectures   

University  sermons   

Weil  Lecture  Fund,  for  investment  . 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . 

Less  debit  balance  carried  forward- 
Geological  Survey   


2.95 
97.40 
520.56 
112.90 
30,039.91 
818.70 
2,314.94 
52.65 
1,731.74 
8,897.23 
328.90 
35.00 
3,103.93 
111.63 
999.99 


-$  270,199.63 


55.20 


Maintenance  disbursements  for  year  1917-1918 
Maintenance  receipts  for  year  1917-1918  


270,144.43 
267,200.25 


Deficit  for  year  1917-1918 
Deficit  August  15,  1917  .  . 


2,994.18 
3,771.10 


Deficit  August  15,  1918 


6,715.28 


RECEIPTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

Escheats  balance  August  15,  1917   $  6,939.91 

Escheat  receipts  for  year   674.62 


7,614.53 


On  State  Appropriation  for  1917,  balance 

On  State  Appropriation  for  1918   

Notes  payable   


43,812.44 
20,000.00 
17,000.00 


Total  receipts  for  Improvement  Fund  for  1917-1918   $  88,426.97 


DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 


Building  Extension   , 

Escheats: 

Attorney  fees  !j 

Purchase  of  bonds  for  open  account  on 

Carr  Dormitory   

Accrued  interest  on  bonds  

Returned  to  heirs  


304.50 


14.13 

5,000.00 
10.00 
100.00 


5,124.13 
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Electric  Extension   $  765.08 

Equipment  Dining  Hall    134.00 

Equipment  Electrical  Engineering    845.56 

Equipment  for  Extension    289.75 

Equipment,  General    3,500.20 

Equipment,  Gymnasium    102.00 

Equipment,  Medical  Building    19.63 

Fire  Protection    164.55 

Furniture    843.04 

Interest    510.00 

New  Power  Plant    43,205.02 

Office  Equipment   604.59 

Physics  and  Engineering  Building   23,029.21 

Power  Extension    3.75 

Repairs    8,306.39 

Tools    245.45 

 $  87,996.85 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1918   $  430.12 

RECEIPTS  FOR  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS 

Alumni  Loyalty  Fund, 

Balance  August  15,  1917  $  207.12 

Receipts  for  year    2,108.00 

 $  2,315.12 

Athletic  fees   3,785.00 

Book  Exchange,  1917 — balance  $  484.71 

Book  Exchange,  1918 — Receipts    13,272.25 

  13,756.96 

Damage  Fees,  1917 — Balance   $  122.56 

Damage  Fee,  1918 — Receipts    1,592.00 

  1,714.56 

Deems  Fund,  1917 — Balance  $  1,198.58 

Deems  Fund,  1918 — Receipts    8,077.02 

  9,275.60 

Dining  Hall    46,990.98 

Edmonds  Memorial  Fund   15.00 

Hewitt  Fund,  1917 — Balance   $  236.72 

Hewitt  Fund,  1918 — Receipts    4,636.18 

  4,872.90 

Hogue  Fund,  1917 — Balance   $  144.57 

Hogue  Fund,  1918 — Receipts    509.10 

  653.67 

Martin  Fund,  1917 — Balance   $  774.48 

Martin  Fund,  1918 — Receipts   1,554.23 

 .  2,328.71 

Old  Tuition  notes  collected   3,296.51 

Old  Tuition  notes,  1917 — Balance   2,708.85 

Notes  payable    8,000.00 

Room  deposit  for  1918-1919    1,497.00 

Sprunt  Fund  balance    5.00 

 -$  101,215.8« 
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DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT 


Alumni  Loyalty  Fund,  invested   $  2,041.16 

Athletic  fees  paid  to  Treasurer   3,750.00 

Book  Exchange    14,919.91 

Damags  Fees    1,347.52 

Deems  Fund    2,942.70 

Dining  Hall    51,924.01 

Hewitt  Fund,  invested  and  loaned  to  students   4,775.33 

Hogue  Fund,  loaned  to  students  and  repair  to  property.  .  .  87.14 

Martin  Fund,  loaned  to  students  and  invested   1,537.91 

Memorial  Hall   222.31 

Salaries,  Kenan  Professors    10,208.10 

Sprunt  Fund  balance    '       5.00    $  93,761.09 


Cash  balance  August  15,  1918    $  7,454.77 
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Student  Loan  Funds 


Deems  Fund 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1918  $  33,514.22 

Interest  accrued  and  due   2,819.55 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1918    6,332.90 

Present  value  of  fund  $  42,666.67 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1917  $  1,198.58 

Notes  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1918    8,077.02 

$  9,275.60 

Loaned  to  students  during  1917-1918   2,942.70 

Balance  August  15,  1918   $  6,332.90 

Martin  Fund  (Endowment) 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1918   $  2,908.21 

Interest  accrued  and  due   206.73 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1918    790.80 

Present  value  of  fund  $  3,905.74 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1917   $  774.48 

Notes  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1918    1,554.23 

$  2,328.71 

Loaned  to  students  and  invested  during  1917-1918    1,537.91 

Balance  August  15,  1918  $  790.80 

Hewitt  Fund  (Endowment) 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1918  $  215.00 

Interest  accrued  and  due    7.67 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1918   97.57 

Present  value  of  fund   $  320.24 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1917  $  236.72 

Investment  securities,  notes  and  interest  collected   4,636.18 

$  4,872.90 

Loaned  to  students  and  reinvested  during  1917-18    4,775.33 

Balance  August  15,  1918  $  97.57 
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Hoqub  Fund 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1918  $  253.00 

Interest  accrued  and  due   39.82 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1918    546.53 


Present  value  of  fund   $  839.35 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1917   $  144.57 

Notes  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1918    489.10 


$  633.67 

Loaned  to  students  and  expended  for  repairs  1917-18  .  .  .  87.14 


Balance  August  15,  1918   $  546.53 

Bank  Balances 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  $  3,651.34 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Raleigh,  N.  0   138.22 

First  National  Bank,  Durham,  N.  C   86.04 

Peoples  Bank,  Chapel  Hill   36.34 

Petty  Cash  Fund    100.00 


Total  Bank  balances  August  15,  1918   $  4,011.94 


Publications  and  Addresses  of  the  Faculty 


J.  Stuart  Allen  : 

Liberty  Loan  Talks.  Asheville,  N.  C,  Durham,  N.  C,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  High  Point,  N.  C„  Oxford,  N.  C,  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  Pittsboro, 
N.  C,  Roxboro,  N.  C,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Sanford,  N.  C,  Siler  City,  N.  C, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Huntersville,  N.  C. 

Red  Cross  Talks.  Burlington,  N.  C,  Fremont,  N.  C,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
Hillsboro,  N.  C,  Kinston,  N.  C,  Mebane,  N.  C,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  Statesville,  N.  C,  Southern  Fines,  N.  C,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Talk  on  War  Workers  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

J.  G.  Beard: 

Pharmacy,  An  Attractive  Field  for  Women.  News  and  Observer, 
April,  1918. 

Women  in  Pharmacy.    Druggist  Circular,  April,  1918. 

Why  Druggists  Should  Use  Standardized  Preparations.  Relief  from 
the  Alarming  Scarcity  of  Drug  Clerks.  A  new  Process  for  Percolation. 
Papers  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, June,  1918. 

Continuous  Percolation  Under  Reduced  Pressure  (Illustrated).  Paper 
read  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  August,  1918. 

Edited:  The  Carolina  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  quarterly.  Proceedings 
of  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

J.  M.  Bell: 

Review  of  "Chemical  Nomography"  by  Horace  G.  Deming.  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.   Vol.  10,  668  (1918). 

Review  of  "Physical  Chemistry  of  Vital  Phenomena,"  by  J.  F.  Mc- 
Clendon.    South  Atlantic  Quarterly.   Vol.  17,  179  (1918). 

J.  M.  Booker: 

Address  on  "Germany  1815-1914,"  delivered  at  New  Bern  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1918,  and  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  on  December  19,  1918. 

E.  C.  Branson: 

Social  Welfare  Problems  of  the  South.  Rural  Manhood.  New  York 
City. 

County  Responsibility  in  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.  Bulletin 
of  the  North  Carolina  Welfare  Board. 

The  Fee  and  Salary  Systems  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  University 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  25,  1918. 
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The  Country  Church  in  the  South,  an  Outline  of  Studies  and  Reading 
References.    University  Circular  No.  4. 
Addresses: 

Local  Essays  at  Democracy.  Rocky  Mount,  Current  Topics  Club, 
February  4,  1918. 

Economic  States  of  the  Southern  Negro.  Three  addresses,  Univer- 
sity Y.  M.  C.  A.,  February  10-13,  1918. 

The  Rural  Problem  in  the  South.  National  Conference  on  Rural  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  February  20-23,  1918. 

County  Responsibility  for  Public  Welfare.  North  Carolina  Social 
Conference,  Raleigh,  March  5,  1918. 

Robert  E.  Lee — Gentleman.   Warsaw  Women's  Club,  March  15,  1918. 

The  Guilford  Church  Census  and  its  Significance.  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Greensboro,  March  17,  1918. 

Robert  E.  Lee — Gentleman.  Army  Y  Training  School,  Blue  Ridge, 
N.  C,  March  31,  1918. 

Local  Essays  at  Democracy.   Greensboro,  April  5,  1918. 

County  Responsibility  for  Public  Welfare.  National  Country  Life 
Conference,  New  York  City,  April  10,  1918. 

Wealth,  Waste,  and  War.  Carrboro  Baptist  Church,  May  5,  1918, 
Laurel  Hill,  N.  C,  May  7,  1918. 

Third  Story  Education.  Edgeworth  Baptist  Church,  Durham,  May 
19,  1918. 

Our  War  Stamp  Job  in  Orange.  Chapel  Hill  Community  Club,  May 
31,  1918. 

Two  Foundational  Social  Problems  in  the  South;  Sparcity  of  Popula- 
tion and  Excessive  Ruralism.  National  County  Life  Conference,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  June  29,  1918. 

Home  County  Studies.  Six  addresses,  University  Summer  School, 
July  22-26,  1918. 

Robert  E.  Lee.  (1)  The  Genius  of  War;  {2)  The  Man  and  Gentleman; 
(3)  The  Christian  Soldier.  Twenty-nine  addresses  at  camps  Hancock, 
Jackson,  and  Gordon,  August  5-23,  1918. 

Robert  E.  Lee.  (1)  Man  and  Gentleman;  (2)  The  Christian  Soldier. 
Two  addresses,  Army  Y  Training  School,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  September, 
7-8,  1918,  and  September  28,  1918. 

Fourth  Liberty  Bond  Addresses.  Three  at  Rosewood,  Smith's  Chapel 
and  Fikeville  in  Wayne  County,  October  2-4,  1918. 

William  Cain: 

Economic  Reconstruction  After  the  War.  Address  delivered  at  The 
Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  24,  1918. 
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H.  W.  Chase: 

Dr.  Prince  and  the  Question  of  the  Subconscious.   Journal  of  Abnor- 
mal Psychology,  April  1918. 
Education  and  Social  Control.    High  School  Journal,  vol.  I,  Nos. 

I,  2,  and  3. 

75  Literal  Education  Worth  While?  High  School  Journal,  vol.  I, 
No.  4. 

Minor  articles,  reviews,  editorials,  in  High  School  Journal. 
^Xeaflets  4,  6,  8,  13,  and  18  of  the  War  Information  Series, 

Our  Common  Enemy.   News  and  Observer,  Sunday  Edition. 

Our  Critical  Educational  Situation.  Greensboro  News,  Sunday  Edi- 
tion. 

The  Common  Cause.   Lecture  given  at  Winston-Salem  and  Raleigh. 
Commencement  addresses  at  Monticello  and  Mocksville  High  Schools. 
America  After  the  War.    Commencement  address  at  Salem  College. 

Collier  Cobb: 

France,  the  Land  in  the  Making  of  the  People.  Illustrated  Lecture 
delivered  at  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Bunn  School,  Rocky 
Mount,  Currituck,  Poplar  Branch,  Mayock,  Southern  Pines,  Jackson 
Springs,  and  the  University  Summer  School. 

Beautiful  Italy,  Mother  of  Civilization.  Illustrated  Lecture  given  at 
Ramseur,  N.  C. 

Geographic  Conditions  Affecting  Human  Habitations.  Illustrated  Lec- 
ture given  at  the  Mitchell  Society  and  to  the  Geography  Teachers  of 
the  University  Summer  School. 

HannibaVs  Road  Over  the  Alps.  Illustrated  Lecture  given  to  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  February, 
1918. 

Geology  and  Highway  Engineering .  Illustrated  Lecture  given  to  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  February, 
1918. 

Mineral  Fertilizers  in  North  Carolina.  Lecture  delivered  to  the 
North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Recent  Changes  in  Currituck  Sound.  Lecture  delivered  to  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Latin- America:  (a)  The  West  Indies;  (b) 
The  Caribbean  Lands;  (c)  The  Andean  Countries ;  (d)  The  River  Plata 
Countries;  (e)  Brazil.  Illustrated.  Delivered  at  the  Summer  School 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Brief  addresses  on  the  Red  Cross,  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  Liberty 
Bonds  were  made  in  a  number  of  country  communities.  A  talk  on 
War  Savings  Stamps  as  an  Investment  was  made  at  a  Gerrard  Hall 
Rally. 

The  Landes  and  Dunes  of  Gascony,  illustrated.  Forest  Leaves,  Phil- 
adelphia, April,  1918,  for  use  of  the  forest  regiments  in  France. 
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W.  C.  Coker: 

The  Lactarias  of  North  Carolina.   Journal  of  the  E.  M.  Sci.  Soc,  vol. 
34,  Nos.  1  and  2,  June,  1918. 
A  Visit  to  Smith  Island.   Journal  of  the  E.  M.  Sci.  Soc,  vol.  34,  No. 

3,  1918. 

William  M.  Dey: 

French  Civilization  and  Achievement.  Address  delivered  at  Winston- 
Salem,  March  14,  1918,  and  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  9,  1918. 

Adolphe  par  Benjamin  Constant,  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes, 
and  vocabulary  (Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  1918). 

Norman  Foerster: 

American  Ideals.    (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.),  with  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr. 

American  Ideals:  A  Syllabus.    University  of  North  Carolina. 

Lowell  as  a  Poet  of  Nature.   Sewanee  Review,  October,  1917. 

Nature  in  BryanVs  Poetry.   South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  January,  1918. 

Thoreau  and  Old  Concord.    Yale  Review,  January,  1918. 

American  Literature  and  the  World  Crisis.  High  School  Journal, 
January,  1918. 

El  Sentimiento  de  Humanidad  en  Thoreau.  Inter-America,  March, 
1918. 

On  Keeping  Your  Eyes  Open  and  Following  Your  Nose.   Nation,  Aug. 

4,  1918. 

A  Great  Naturalist.   Dial,  September  5,  1918. 

Edwin  Greenlaw: 

Introduction  and  editorial  work  on  A  Program  of  Extension  Service 
for  a  Time  of  War.  War  Information  Series  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  November,  1917. 

The  LaFayette  Association.   War  Information  Series  No.  2. 

Editor,  America  and  Her  Allies:  A  Syllabus.  War  Information  Series 
No.  15. 

Editor,  National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.  War  In- 
formation Series  No.  14. 

The  Renaissance,  chapter  in  National  Ideals  in  British  and  American 
Literature. 

Editor,  Studies  in  Philology,  published  quarterly. 

Report  for  Southeastern  District  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Chicago,  November  30, 
1917. 

The  New  Significance  of  the  Community  Pageant.  War  Information 
Series  No.  16. 

Lectures  on  Tolstoy  and  Kropotkin,  Raleigh,  February  19  and  26, 
1918. 
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Member  of  Educational  Conference,  American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, January  7  and  8,  1918,  and  paper  on  American  Ideals  as  Illustrated 
in  American  Literature,  published  by  A.  R.  C,  March,  1918. 

The  School  and  the  Spirit  of  Democracy.  High  School  Journal, 
February,  1918. 

Lectures  on  Russia  at  Greensboro,  March  27;  University  of  South 
Carolina,  April  17;  Erskine  College,  April  18;  Winston-Salem,  April, 
26,  1918. 

Editor  of  Elizabethan  Studies:  Third  Series,  April,  1918. 

Spencer's  Fairy  Mythology.    Studies  in  Philology,  April,  1918. 

A  Bibliography  of  Recent  Elizabethan  Literature.  Studies  in  Phil 
ology,  April,  1918. 

Literature  for  Undergraduates.  A  paper  read  before  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Atlanta,  and  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  March,  1918,  and  in  The  English  Journal, 
May,  1918. 

The  University  and  the  War.    Yackety  Yack,  1918. 

Five  Lectures  on  Prophets  of  the  New  Democracy :  Ibsen,  Tolstoy, 
Kropotkin,  Rolland,  Wells.  Before  the  Summer  School  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  July  1-5,  1918. 

Builders  of  Democracy.   Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1918. 

The  Great  Tradition.  (Editor,  with  J.  H.  Hanford),  published  by 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1918. 

J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  : 

The  Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin.  Volume  I,  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  1918. 

How  the  War  Came  About  and  How  it  Developed.  An  address  de- 
livered at  the  five  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  at  Camp  Greene,  March  11-15,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service. 

American  Democracy  and  the  War.  An  address  delivered  at  the  five 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  at  Camp  Greene,  March  18-22,  1918,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service. 

LaFayette,  Knight  Errant  of  Liberalism.  An  address  delivered  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  April,  1918. 

A  Syllabus  for  the  War  Issues  Course  on  the  Historical  and  Economic 
Background  of  the  War  (joint  author),  War  Information  Series  No.  20. 

James  H.  Hanford: 

The  Temptation  Motive  in  Milton.    Studies  in  Philology,  April,  1918. 

Death  and  Life,  An  Alliterative  Poem,  edited  with  Dr.  Steadman  in 
Studies  in  Philology,  July,  1918. 

Introduction  to  From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk.  Poems  by  Waverly  Car- 
michael. 

The  Great  Tradition.   Edited  with  Professor  Greenlaw. 
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Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools.  Edited  with  Profes- 
sors Williams  and  McKie. 

English  Literature  and  the  Present  Crisis.  High  School  Journal, 
March,  1918. 

Chapters  on  The  Rise  of  Democracy  and  The  War  and  Democracy. 
In  Syllabus  on  National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature. 
France:  A  Nation  in  Arms.    Raleigh,  April  31,  1918. 
Commencement  addresses  at  Providence,  N.  C,  and  Graham,  N.  C. 

G.  A.  Haerer: 

Tacitus,  Agricola  44,1.    Classical  Philology,  April,  1917. 

Review  of  Howe  and  Rand,  "The  Vatican  Livy  and  the  Script  of 
Tours."   Alumni  Review,  June,  1917. 

The  Source  of  a  Tacitean  Epigram.  Classical  Weekly,  October  8, 
1917. 

Some  Phases  of  Latin  in  the  High  School.  Address  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals,  November,  1917. 

Review  of  Charles  W.  Elliot's  "Latin  and  the  A.B.  Degree."  The 
High  School  Journal,  March,  1918. 

Caesar  on  the  French  Front.    The  High  School  Journal,  May,  1918. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  Translation.  The  High  School  Journal,  May, 
1918. 

Maximum  Price-fixing  in  Ancient  Rome.  The  Unpopular  Review, 
July-September,  1918. 

Cicero  on  War  and  Peace.    The  Classical  Journal,  October,  1918. 

Senatorial  Speeches  and  Letters  in  Tacitus'  Annals.  Studies  in 
Philology,  October,  1918. 

Archibald  Henderson: 

The  Spanish  Conspiracy  in  Tennessee.  Paper  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  28,  1917. 

Contemporary  Russia  in  Her  Literature.  Extension  Lecture  before 
the  Raleigh  Center,  March  5,  1918. 

The  Struggle  for  the  Fourteenth  American  Colony.  Annual  address 
before  the  Scottish  Society  of  America,  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  May  16,  1918. 

Democracy  and  American  Ideals.    The  Bookman  (N.  Y.),  May,  1918. 

Co7lege  Days  and  Twenty  Years  After.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  June 
10,  1918. 

Democracy  and  Liberty — A  Straight  Talk  on  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 
Used  throughout  the  country  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  New 
York  City. 

G.  Kenneth  G.  Henry: 
Latin  Syntax  in  the  High  School.    High  School  Journal. 
Canada  in  the  World  War.    News  Letter. 
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T.  F.  Hickebson: 

The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Road  Building.    Paper  before  the  Fifth 
Road  Institute,  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  February,  1918. 
Military  Map  Reading.   Multigraph  Notes. 

The  Magnetic  Compass.  Pamphlet  published  by  the  Seeman  Print- 
ery,  Durham,  N.  C. 

George  Howe: 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School.  High  School  Journal, 
January,  1918. 

Planning  the  Course  in  Latin.   High  School  Journal,  February,  1918. 
The  Teaching  of  Latin  Vocabulary.    High  School  Journal,  October, 
1918. 

E.  V.  Howell: 

Nature  Dyes.  A  paper  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 

Synthetic  Medicine.  A  paper  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Conditions  During  the  Civil  War.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 

Frederick  H.  Koch: 

I.    Shakespeare's  Conception  of  Tragedy. 
II.    Shakespeare  Today. 
III.    Drama  and  the  People. 

These  being  given  as  the  yearly  exchange  lectures  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  at  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
March  11th  and  12th,  1918. 

Communal  Playmaking.  An  address  before  the  National  Convention 
of  The  Drama  League  of  America,  May  8,  1918,  at  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Vision  of  Youth.  A  commencement  address  delivered  in  six 
North  Dakota  towns  in  June. 

The  Pageantry  of  Shakespeare.  An  address  delivered  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Summer  Session,  July  8,  1918,  Ellendale,  North  Dakota. 

Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Youth.  An  address  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  Summer  Session,  July  14,  1918. 

Address  of  Dedication  of  The  Play-Stage.  University  of  North  Da- 
kota, February  21,  1918. 

Ra7eigh,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.  A  Tercentenary  Masque  writ- 
ten for  the  North  Carolina  State  Literary  and  Historical  Society  for 
performance  as  a  part  of  the  Raleigh  Tercentenary  Celebration.  To  be 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
1918,  and  later  in  book  form. 
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The  Dakota  Playmakers.  An  article  published  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  "Quarterly  Journal"  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Cooperative  Playmakers.  An  article  to  be  published  in  the  forth- 
coming (November)  number  of  "The  American  Magazine  of  Art." 

J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr.: 

Relating  Mathematics  to  Life.  North  Carolina  High  School  Journal, 
vol.  1,  No.  4. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  at  the  Mathematics  Conference.  High  School  Jour- 
nal, vol.  1,  No.  3. 

A  Method  for  Finding  the  Complex  Roots  of  a  Cubic  Equation  A 
paper  read  before  the  Mathematics  Club,  February,  1918. 

Methods  of  Check  in  College  Algebra.  A  paper  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Mathematics  Teachers,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  February,  1918. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Number.  A  paper  in  a  series  of 
papers  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  May,  1918. 

Some  Models  for  the  Geometry  of  the  Sphere.  A  paper  read  before 
the  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers,  Greenville,  N.  C,  March, 
1918. 

Some  Every  Day  Problems.  A  paper  read  before  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  April,  1918. 

< 

A.  C.  McIntosh: 

County  Government  System  in  North  Carolina.  A  paper  prepared  for 
the  North  Carolina  Club. 

Revision  of  the  Statute  Law  of  the  State.  Prepared  with  Dean  L.  P. 
McGehee,  under  the  direction  of  the  Code  Revision  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  1917. 

George  McKie: 

Commencement  address  at  Hertford,  June,  1918. 

The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home.  A  reading  delivered  at  the  University 
Summer  School. 

William  deB.  MacNider: 

Concerning  the  Influence  of  the  Age  of  an  Organism  in  Maintaining 
its  Acid-Base  Equilibrium.    Science,  vol.  46,  643,  December,  1917. 

A  Study  of  Acute  Mercuric  Chloride  Intoxications  in  the  Dog,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Kidney  Injury.  Journal  Exp.  Med.  vol.  27, 
519,  1918. 

The  Stability  of  the  Acid-Base  Equilibrium  of  the  Blood  in  Naturally 
Nephropathic  Animals  and  the  Effect  on  Renal  Function  of  Changes  in 
this  Equilibrium. 
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I.  A  Study  of  the  Acid-Base  Equilibrium  of  the  Blood  in  Naturally 
Nephropathie  Animals  and  the  Functional  Capacity  of  the  Kidney  in 
Such  Animals  Following  an  Anesthetic.  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  vol.  28,  501, 
1918. 

II.  A  study  of  the  Efficiency  of  an  Alkali  to  Protect  the  Naturally 
Nephropathie  Kidney  Against  the  Toxic  Effect  of  an  Anesthetic.  Jour. 
Exp.  Med.,  vol.  28,  517,  1918. 

The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  the  Acute  Kidney  Injury  in  Bichloride 
Poisoning.  American  Society  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists,  Phil- 
adelphia, April,  1918. 

A  Study  of  Various  Methods  to  Protect  the  Kidney  Against  Injury. 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  April,  1918.  Durham  County  Medical 
Society,  May,  1918. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble: 

Commencement  addresses  delivered  at  Caroleen,  N.  C,  Oak  Hill, 
N.  C,  Orrum,  N.  C,  Watt's  Hospital,  Durham,  Dunn,  N.  C,  Stantons- 
burg,  N.  C,  Fremont,  N.  C,  Arthur,  N.  C,  and  a  number  of  informal 
addresses  at  teachers'  meetings,  community  gatherings,  and  Liberty 
Loan  rallies. 

Andrew  H.  Patterson: 

The  Return  Shock  in  Lightning  Discharges.  Before  the  North  Caro- 
lina Academy  of  Science,  Greensboro,  April  27,  1918. 

The  Manufacture  of  Munitions  of  War.  Before  the  Twin  City  Club, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  May  4,  1918. 

Addresses  in  the  counties  of  Watauga,  Avery,  and  Yancey,  for  the 
War  Savings  Stamps  Campaign,  September,  1918. 

Various  lectures  on  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  to  University  Battalion. 

W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr. 

The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Civil  War.  Volume  23,  No.  3, 
American  Historical  Review. 

Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  The  Specialist  Plan,  Edu- 
cational Material  Company. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  (Ibid). 

A  Syllabus  for  the  War  Issues  Course  on  the  Historical  and  Economic 
Background  of  the  War.    Extension  Leaflet.    (Joint  author). 

The  French  Republic  and  What  it  Stands  For.  A  series  of  five  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  February  at  Camp  Greene,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service. 

The  British  Empire  and  What  it  Stands  For.  (Ibid). 

Political  Conditions  in  Modern  Russia.  An  address  before  the  Exten- 
sion Study  Center  of  Raleigh  in  March. 
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Modem  France  in  History.  An  address  before  the  Extension  Study 
Centers  of  Winston- Salem  and  Raleigh. 

The  French  Republic.   An  address  before  the  Raleigh  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  British  Empire.  (Ibid). 

Chakles  L.  Rapee: 

Public  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities  (In  Opposition).  New  York 
American,  December,  1917. 

Review  Article  of  Lutz's  "State  Tax  Commission."  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  July,  1918. 

The  County  Tax  List.  The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

How  Much  Shall  We  Sacrifice  for  the  War.  Address  at  Burlington 
Patriotic  Meeting,  April,  1918. 

Federal  Control  of  our  Food  and  Fuel.  Greensboro  High  School, 
April,  1918. 

Some  Economic  Results  of  the  War.  Greensboro  University  Exten- 
sion Center,  April,  1918. 

The  Cause  of  the  Red  Cross.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Baraca-Philathea  Convention,  April,  1918. 

The  War  and  Rural  Life.   Kernersville  High  School,  May,  1918. 

The  War  and  the  Industrial  Town.  Gibsonville  High  School,  May, 
1918. 

War  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Property.   Hickory  High  School,  May,  1918. 

War  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Life.    Selma  High  School,  May,  1918. 

Speeches  in  the  second  drive  for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  before  a 
Red  Cross  Mass  Meeting  at  Jackson,  N.  C,  Halifax,  N.  C,  Tarboro, 
N.  C,  Roper,  N.  C,  Edenton,  N.  C,  and  before  a  Joint  Mass  Meeting  of 
Milwaukee,  Conway,  Pendleton,  and  Severn  at  Kenly,  N.  C. 

Patriotism  and  the  Industrial  Worker.  Mass  Meeting  of  the  Workers 
for  the  American  Aluminum  Company,  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  July,  1918. 

M.  H.  Stacy: 

Patriotic  addresses  at  Wilson,  Kenly,  Greensboro,  and  Charlotte. 

J.  M.  Steadman,  Jr.: 

Sentences  and  Thinking.  (Joint  author).  A  text-book  in  English 
composition.    Published  by  the  Seeman  Printery,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Death  and  Life.  (Joint  author).  An  edition  of  a  Middle  English 
poem,  published  in  Studies  in  Philology,  July,  1918. 

North  Carolina  Word-List.    Dialect  Notes,  vol.  4,  1918. 

Formal  Spelling  in  the  High  School.  The  High  School  Journal,  vol. 
1,  No.  5,  May,  1918. 

Chapter  I  of  "National  Idea7s  in  British  and  American  Literature. 
University  of  North  Carolina  War  Information  Series  No.  14,  March. 
1918. 
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P.  P.  Venable: 

Luminescence  of  Zircons.  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Journal,  vol. 
34,  73. 

Zirconyl  Basic  Chromates.  American  Chemical  Society  Journal,  vol. 
40,  1656.    (With  L.  V.  Giles). 

Zirconyl  Basic  Benzoates  and  Salicylates.  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety Journal,  vol.  40,  1746.  (With  F.  R.  Blalock). 

H.  M.  Wagstaff: 

Our  Debt  to  England.  Address  delivered  at  Southern  Pines,  Febru- 
ary, 25,  1918. 

The  Causes  of  the  Great  War.  Address  delivered  at  Guilford  College, 
March  9,  1918. 

N.  W.  Walker: 

A  Constructive  Program  of  High  School  Development.  Proceedings 
and  addresses  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly,  Raleigh,  1918. 

The  Place  of  the  High  School  in  the  County  System.  Proceedings 
and  addresses  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly,  Raleigh,  1918. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools. 
Published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh,  1918. 

The  High  School  Journal.  Volume  1  (edited).  Published  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1918. 

Editorials,  Book  Reviews,  Notes  and  Comments  and  other  articles 
in  the  High  School  Journal;  Summer  School  Announcement,  Bulletins, 
and  Report;  High  School  Leaflets,  Nos.  13  and  14.  Number  13  a  Check 
List  of  Secondary  Schools  in  North  Carolina.  Number  14  a  Report 
of  Activities;  two  short  articles  in  North  Carolina  Education. 

Addresses: 

Address  at  Bahama,  at  the  Community  Fair,  November  2,  1917. 

Address  at  Newland  High  School,  Pasquotank  County,  at  dedication 
of  new  high  school  building,  November  5,  1917. 

Address  at  Charlotte,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  county  superintend- 
ents, school  board  members,  and  high  school  principals,  November  28, 
1917. 

Address  at  Charlotte,  before  the  Association  of  high  school  teachers 
and  principals,  November  29,  1917. 

Address  at  Biscoe,  in  series  of  public  lectures,  December  20,  1917. 

Address  at  Pinetops,  Edgecombe  County,  in  interest  of  county-wide 
special  tax,  March  11,  1918. 

Address  at  Dixie  School,  Edgecombe  County,  in  interest  of  county- 
wide  special  tax,  March  12,  1918. 
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Commencement  address  at  Bethany  High  School,  Rockingham  County, 
April  18,  1918. 

Commencement  address  at  Rural  Hall  High  School,  April  19,  1918. 
Commencement  address  at  Columbus  High  Schcool,  April  20,  1918. 
Commencement  address  at  Mount  Olive,  May  3,  1918. 
Address  at  Farmington  in  interest  of  a  new  high  school  building, 
May  3,  1918. 

Commencement  address  at  East  Bend  High  School,  May  8,  1918. 

Address  before  the  students  of  Louisburg  College,  May  19,  1918. 

Commencement  address  at  Aurelian  Springs,  May  22,  1918. 

Commencement  address  at  Maxton,  May  2,  1918. 

Commencement  address  at  Wadesboro,  May  28,  1918. 

Address  at  Red  Springs,  before  Teachers'  Institute,  May  29,  1918. 

Address  at  Raleigh  before  the  Summer  School  students  at  the  A.  and 
E.  College,  July  16,  1918. 

Address  at  Greensboro,  before  the  Summer  School  students  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  July  20,  1918. 

Two  addresses  at  Bonlee,  before  the  Chatham  Summer  School,  July 
30  and  31,  1918. 

Address  at  Roxboro,  before  the  District  Meeting  of  county  Superin- 
tendents, August  29,  1918. 

A.  S.  Wheeler: 

The  Savior  and  Slayer  of  Men,  Chemistry.  Address  before  the  Men's 
Civic  Topics  Club,  Rocky  Mount,  March  11,  1918. 

L.  A.  Williams: 

Public  Education  and  Democracy.   Lillington,  N.  C,  November,  1917. 

German  Ideals  Revealed  in  a  Criticism  of  American  Education.  High 
School  Journal,  January,  1918. 

Standard  Tests  Used  as  a  Basis  for  Cooperative  Research.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December,  1917. 

Standard  Tests  in  an  Ungraded  Class.    School  and  Society,  1917. 

Training  Teachers  of  Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools.  High  School 
Journal,  February,  1918. 

The  Teacher's  Chance  in  War-Time.  Address  at  Raeford,  January 
26,  1918.    Published  in  the  High  School  Journal,  April,  1918. 

Commencement  addresses  at  Chadbourne,  N.  C,  April  30,  1918,  and 
Ramseur,  N.  C,  May  25,  1918. 

Extension  Bulletin  on  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Measurements  as 
Basis  for  a  Cooperative  Research  Plan.   June,  1918. 

Collaborating  with  L.  R.  Wilson  on  United  States  Bulletin.  The 
Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  July,  1918. 

Series  of  twelve  lectures  at  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  National  Training 
Camp,  Lake  Couchiching,  Ontario,  August,  1918. 
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Extension  Bulletin  on  Comparative  Results  of  a  State-wide  Use  of 
Standard  Tests  and  Measurements,  September,  1918. 
The  Stranger  in  Our  Midst.   October,  1918. 

Forced  Marches  for  High  Schools.  High  School  Journal,  November, 
1918. 

Aided  in  publication  of  War  Information  Series  of  the  Extension, 
Leaflets,  1917-1918. 
Associate  Editor  of  the  High  School  Journal. 

H.  V.  Wilson: 

The  Sponges  of  Beaufort  Harbor,  N.  C,  and  the  Vicinity,  with  12 
plates.    (With  W.  C.  George). 

Bulletin  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington. 

L.  R.  Wilson: 

Public  Discussion  and  Debate.    Extension  Bulletin  No.  22. 

The  Alumni  Publication  in  a  Time  of  War.  Association  of  Alumni 
Secretaries,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May,  1918. 

The  County  Library.    North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1917-1918. 

The  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  (With 
L.  A.  Williams),  Bulletin  No.  7,  1918,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

What  to  Read  Concerning  the  Great  War.  (With  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle), 
Extension  Leaflet  No.  9. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Leaflets.  Volume  1,  edited 
with  others.    Published  by  the  University,  1917-1918. 

The  Alumni  Review.  Volume  6,  edited  with  others.  Published  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  1917-1918. 


Publications  of  the  University 


The  Uniyersity  Record 


No.  154.    January,  1918. 


No.  155.  February,  1918. 

No.  156.  March,  1918. 

No.  157.  April,  1918. 

No.  158.  September,  1918. 


No.  159.    October,  1918. 
No.  160.    November,  1918. 


Standard  Educational  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments as  a  Basis  for  a  Cooperative  Re- 
search Plan.  (Extension  Series  No. 
27.) 

The  Fifth  Road  Institute.  (Extension 

Series  No.  28.) 
The  Catalogue. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

Comparative  Results  of  a  State-wide  Use 
of  Standard  Tests  and  Measurements. 
(Extension  Series  No.  29.) 

North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1917-1918. 
(Extension  Series  No.  30) 

Compulsory  Military  Training.  (Exten- 
sion Series  No.  31.) 


Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Society 

Volume  XXXIII,  No.  4,  January,  1918: 

The  Russulas  of  North  Carolina.    H.  C.  Beardslee. 

Volume  XXXIV,  Nos.  1  and  2,  June,  1918: 

The  Lactarias  of  North  Carolina.    W.  C.  Coker. 

Volume  XXXIV,  No.  3,  September,  1918: 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science. 

Luminescence  of  Zircons.   F.  P.  Venable. 

The  Sun's  Eclipse,  June  8,  1918:  Question.    John  F.  Lanneau. 
Alternation  and  Parthenogenesis  in  Padina.    J.  J.  Wolfe. 
The  American  Pitcher-Plants.   Roland  M.  Harper. 
Extension  of  the  Range  of  Prunus  Umbellata  Into  North  Carolina. 
J.  S.  Holmes. 

Additions  to  the  Arborescent  Flora  of  North  Carolina.   W.  W.  Ashe. 

Report  of  an  Investigation  as  to  the  Cause  of  Death  of  Chicks  in  Shell 
in  Artificial  Incubation.    H.  B.  Arbuckle. 

Brief  Comparison  of  the  Herpetological  Faunas  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.    C.  S.  Brimley. 
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Eliminations  from  and  Additions  to  the  North  Carolina  List  of  Rep- 
tiles and  Amphibians.    C.  S.  Brimley. 
A  visit  to  Smith  Island.  W.  C.  Cokeb. 
Review. 

Studies  in  Philology 

Volume  XV,  No.  1,  January,  1918. 

Some  English  and  Old  French  Phrases.   E.  S.  Sheldon. 

The  Glastonbury  Passages  in  the  "Perlesvaus"   William  A.  Nitze. 

The  Mysticism  of  Novalis.   Walteb  D.  Toy. 

Das  Verwandtschaftsverhaltnis  der  Handschriften  des  Tristan  Uldichs 
von  Turheim,  nebst  einer  Probe  des  kritischen  Textes.  John  L. 
Campion. 

The  Teaching  of  Spanish  and  Our  Spanish-American  Interests.  J.  D. 
M.  Foed. 

No.  2,  April,  1918.    Elizabethan  Studies:    Third  Series. 
Hayes  Barton.   Eden  Phillpotts. 

"Your  Napkin  is  too  Little;  Let  it  Alone."'   S.  A.  Tannenbaum. 

Shakespeare's  Income.   Alwin  Thaler. 

Talus:  The  Law.  Frederick  M.  Padelford. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Mythology.    Edwin  Greenlaw. 

Morality  Themes  in  Milton's  Poetry.    Rocert  L.  Ramsay. 

Milton's  "Of  Education."   E.  N.  S.  Thompson. 

The  Temptation  Motive  in  Milton.    J.  H.  Hanford. 

Imitation  of  Spenser  and  Milton  in  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century:  A 
New  Document.   R.  S.  Crane. 

Recent  Literature.   Edwin  Greenlaw. 
No.  3,  July,  1918: 

Death  and  Life:  An  Alliterative  Poem,  edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.   J.  H.  Hanford  and  J.  M.  Steadman,  Jr. 

No.  4,  October,  1918: 

Foreshadowing  and  Suspense  in  the  Euripidean  Prologue.  D.  C. 
Stuart. 

The  Poet  Ovid.   Kirby  Flower  Smith. 

Senatorial  Speeches  and  Letters  in  Tacitus'  Annals.   G.  A.  Harrer. 
Pinder  0.  viii,  53  ff.   Charles  E.  Whitmore. 

The  High  School  Journal 

Folume  I,  No.  1,  January,  1918: 
American  Literature  and  the  World  Crisis.    Norman  Foerster. 
The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School.    George  Howe. 
Education  and  Social  Control.   H.  W.  Chase. 
Raeford's  New  School  Building.   Henry  E.  Bonitz. 
German  Ideals  Revealed  in  Criticisms  of  American  Education.    L.  A. 
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Williams. 

The  Teacher's  Chance  to  Serve.   E.  C.  Branson. 
Keep  the  Schools  Running.   N.  W.  Walker. 
Editorial  Comment. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Law  and  Its  Administration.   T.  E.  Browne. 
Department  Meetings  at  the  Teacher's  Assembly.    S.  B.  Underwood. 

J.  H.  Highsmith,  Gustav  Hagedorn,  O.  A.  Hamilton. 
The  County  High  School.   N.  W.  Walker. 
Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 
Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Comments. 

Volume  I,  No.  2,  February,  1918: 

The  School  and  the  Spirit  of  Democracy.    Edwin  Greenlaw. 
Planning  the  Course  in  Latin.   George  Howe. 
Teacher-Training  in  Vocational  Subjects.    L.  A.  Williams. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  Rural  School.   T.  E.  Browne. 
Cooperative  Factory  and  School  Work  in  Durham.    Edwin  D.  Pusey. 
Research  Work  in  University  Schools  of  Commerce.   Harry  Clark. 
Campaign  for  Increase  in  School  Fund. 
Editorial  Comment. 

John  C.  Scarborough:  An  Appreciation.   J.  Henry  Highsmith. 
Education  and  Social  Control,  II.   H.  W.  Chase. 
Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 
Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Comments. 

Volume  I,  No.  3,  March,  1918 : 

A  War  Problem  of  Secondary  Education.   L.  A.  Williams. 
Planning  the  Year's  York  in  Latin.    Clinton  Walker  Keyes. 
Our  Early  Graded  Schools  and  Their  Founders.   M.  C.  S  Noble. 
Tangible  Rewards  of  an  Education.   L.  A.  Williams. 
A  New  Application  of  Phychology.   H.  W.  Chase. 
Education  and  Social  Control,  III.   H.  W.  Chase. 
Editorial  Comment. 

A  Tree  Guessing  Contest.   J.  S.  Holmes. 

The  Association  of  Modern  Language  Teachers. 

A  Note  on  Girls'  Basket  Ball.   Frederick  Archer. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  at  the  Math.  Conference.   J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr. 

Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 

Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Comments. 

Volume  I,  No.  4,  April,  1918: 

Is  Liberal  Education  Worth  While?    H.  W.  Chase. 

English  Literature  and  the  World  Crisis.   J.  H.  Hanford. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  Grammar  in  the  High  School.  G.  K.  G.  Henry. 

II.  Our  Early  Graded  Schools  and  Their  Founders — J.  L.  Tomlinson. 
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M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

The  Teacher's  Chance  in  War-Time.    L.  A.  Williams. 
The  Parable  of  the  Intelligent  Carpenter.   George  Howe. 
Editorial  Comment. 

C&sar  on  the  French  Front.   G.  A.  Harreb. 

Teaching  Science  as  an  Integral  Part  of  Vocational  Subjects.  Leon 
E.  Cook. 

Relating  Mathematics  to  Life.    J.  W.  Lasley,  Jb. 

What  Louisiana  Plans  to  Do  for  Her  Teachers.   H.  W.  Chase. 

Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 

Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Comment. 

Volume  I,  No.  5,  May,  1918: 

Current  Literature  in  the  High  School.   Richard  Thornton. 

The  English  Course  for  Junior-Senior  High  Schools — I.  Oral  Composi- 
tion.  Eleanor  Stbatton. 

The  Present  Educational  Situation  in  North  Carolina.  Jos.  E.  Avent. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  Translation.  Gustave  A.  Habber. 

Formal  Spelling  in  the  High  School.    J.  M.  Steadman. 

The  Patriotic  Duty  of  High  School  Students. 

Editorial  Comment. 

The  Last  Class.   Alphonse  Daudet. 

Our  Early  Graded  Schools  and  Their  Founders — III.  D.  Matt  Thomp- 
son.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 
Words  of  Appreciation. 

Folume  I,  No.  6,  October,  1918: 

Some  Ruling  Forces  in  Modern  History.   H.  M.  Wagstaff. 

The  English  Course  for  Junior-Senior  High  Schools — II.  Written  Com- 
munication.  Eleanor  Stratton. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School — IV.  The  Teaching  of  Vo- 
cabulary.  Geobge  Howe, 

Current  History  in  the  Schools.   A.  J.  Hutchins. 

Editorial  Comment. 

The  Stranger  in  Our  Midst.   L.  A.  Williams. 

The  Result  of  an  Investigation  of  Sixteen  First-Year  Latin  Books. 
Lawrence  L.  Lohr. 

Students'  Army  Training  Corps.   H.  W.  Chase. 

Teachers'  Assembly  Program.   N.  W.  Walker. 

Food  and  the  Schools.   United  States  Pood  Administrator. 

Marks  of  a  Good  Examination.   L.  W.  Rapeer. 

Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 
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Volume  I,  No.  7,  November,  1918: 

World  Democracy — 7.  Some  Misunderstood  Aspects  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Relations.    Arthur  Johnston. 

Latin  Form  Test  for  Use  in  High  School  Classes.  Lawrence  L. 
Lohr,  Jr. 

Forced  Marches  for  High  Schools. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School — VII.  Bibliography  for 
High  School  Latin  Teachers.   Clinton  Walker  Keyes. 
Poems  of  Patriotism  and  the  Lessons  They  Teach.   N.  W.  Walker. 
Vermont  Junior  High  Schools. 
Editorial  Comment. 
Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Comment. 
North  Carolina  School  Notes. 
England  Teaches  German. 
Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 

Volume  I,  No.  8,  December,  1918: 
Edward  Kidder  Graham.   N.  W.  Walker. 

Some  Ruling  Forces  in  Modern  History — II.  Evolution  of  Democracy 
in  France.   H.  M.  Wagstaff. 

World  Democracy — Part  II.   Arthur  Johnston. 

A  Latin  Form  Test  for  High  Schools — Part  II.  Lawrence  L.  Lohr,  Jr. 
Poems  of  Patriotism  and  the  Lessons  They  Teach — II.  The  English 

Flag.   N.  W.  Walker. 

Editorial  Comment:  The  Late  President  Graham's  Message  to 
Teachers. 

Folk  Lore.   Kemp  P.  Kattle. 

MisceV.aneous  Notes  and  Comment. 

North  Carolina  School  Notes. 

Book  Notes  and  Reviews. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter 
Volume  IV,  fifty  numbers. 

Extension  Leaflets 

Vol.  I,  No.  10,  War  information  Series  No.  10,  Selections  for  Speak- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,  I. 

No.  11,  War  Information  Series  No.  11,  Selections  for  Speak- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,  II. 

No.  12,  War  Information  Series  No.  12,  American  Ideals  in 
American  Literature. 

No.  13,  War  Information  Series  No.  13,  The  Ideals  of  Demo- 
cracy and  the  World  Map. 
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No.  14,  War  Information  Series  No.  14,  National  Ideals  in 

British  and  American  Literature. 
No.  15,  War  Information  Series  No.  15,  America  and  Her 

Allies. 

No.  16,  War  Information  Series  No.  16,  The  Community 
Pageant. 

No.  17,  Division  for  Women  Series  No.  1,  I.  Purpose  and  Ac- 
tivities. II.  Outline  of  Study  Courses  for  Women's 
Clubs. 

No.  18,  War  Information  Series  No.  17,  Selections  for  Speak- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,  III. 

No,  19,  War  Information  Series  No.  18,  Will  you  keep  the  Free- 
dom our  Soldiers  Win? 

No.  20,  Division  for  Women  Series  No.  2,  A  Study  for  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  1918- 
1919. 

Vol.  II,  No.  lr  War  Information  Series  No.  19,  Lesson  Plans  for  the 
Study  of  War  Facts. 

No.  2.  War  Information  Series  No.  20,  A  Syllabus  for  the  War 
Issues  Course  on  the  Historical  and  Economic  Back- 
ground of  the  War. 

No.  3,  War  Information  Series  No.  21,  Extension  Courses  and 
Lectures,  1918-1919. 

No.    4,  The  American  University  and  the  New  Nationalism. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 

JANUARY,  1919,  No.  162 

For  the  further  information  of  the  readers  of  The  Record,  the 
joint  committee  on  permanent  memorials  directs  attention  to  the 
following  matters :  ( 1 )  The  volume  of  addresses  and  essays  by 
President  Graham  will  be  issued  under  the  title  "Addresses  on 
Education,  Citizenship,  and  Democracy."  It  will  contain  approxi- 
mately 300  pages,  will  be  well  printed  and  durably  bound,  and 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  $1.50  per  copy.  Inasmuch  as  the  manu- 
script is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  it  is  desired  that  all 
orders  should  be  placed  immediately.  This  can  be  done  by  ad- 
dressing Albert  M.  Coates,  Executive  Secretary,  Chapel  Hill,  N".  C. 
(2)  The  campaign  for  funds  for  the  Student  Activities  Building, 
which  is  to  cost  $150,000,  was  begun  on  February  tenth.  Every 
alumnus  or  friend  of  the  University  is  urged  to  support  this  under- 
taking by  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  campaign  in  the  local  com- 
munity and  by  making  a  generous  personal  contribution.  Further 
information  concerning  this  matter  can  also  be  secured  from  Mr. 
Coates. 


EDWARD  KIDDER  GRAHAM 


